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EMERSON’S THEORY OF HUMAN GREATNESS 


JOHN O. MCCORMICK 


MERSON’S theory of human greatness plagued him all 

his life. He began his formulation in boyhood, he strug- 
gled with it throughout his manhood, and while Representa- 
tive Men gave him a limited satisfaction, he continued to re- 
view various aspects of the formulation—political, historical, 
and metaphysical—until senescence. The constitution of gen- 
ius, the nature of the great man, became an Emersonian catch- 
all; it embodied his faith in humanity and his distrust of the 
mass of men; it was his declaration of optimism, his apology, a 
gauntlet flung in the face of the times, and a cry for reassur- 
ance. 

Freud’s colleague, Otto Rank, convincingly demonstrated 
the fundamental character of the search for the hero from an- 
tiquity, but only in the nineteenth century was a theory de- 
termined, complete with the vocabulary and the philosophical 
drive which formed so large an element in the vitalism of 
Bergson and the pragmatism of William James.t When we 
realize that Nietzsche read Emerson enthusiastically, that 
‘“Nietzsche’s super-man is a nephew of Emerson’s ‘plus man’ 
mentioned in the essay on ‘Power’ ”’* we become aware of the 


1 Otto Rank, The Myth of the Birth of the Hero (New York, 1914). 


2 Henry Hazlitt, “Emerson,” American Writers on American Literature, ed- 
ited by John Macy (New York, 1931), 86. 
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Hitlerian overtones implicit in the theory which for Emerson 
had little reality beyond the library and the lecture platform. 
Until we place Sidney Hook’s recent study® alongside Repre- 
sentative Men, we may not fully appreciate that the twentieth- 
century hero with whom we are all too familiar is the bastard 
progeny of an eminently respectable nineteenth-century par- 
ent who would be horrified at the monster he had fathered, 
even though his paternity were only the result of artificial in- 
semination. 

But before we can fully realize the nature of Emerson’s and 
certain other of his contemporaries’ urgency to explain the 
“great”? man, we must observe the problem as they conceived 
it, and observe the mental landscape which evoked their con- 
cern. 

When in the course of his reading and travel Emerson be- 
came aware of the European, and particularly the German lit- 
erature of revolt, together with the entire complex of ideas 
which was taking shape in the American transcendental coun- 
terpart, as an intelligent human being coming to intellectual 
maturity in the 1820’s and ’go’s he could not fail to confront 
the problem of the subjective. The transcendental character, 
by definition, encompassed the figure of the insurgent genius. 
Emerson the adumbrated Calvinist, who wrote for years as 
though his Aunt Mary Moody Emerson were reading over his 
shoulder, inevitably was brought up short before the difficulty 
posed by the continental “great’’ man, in the pattern of Jean 
Paul Richter, who transcended conventional morality and 
ethics in a pursuit directed only by the compulsion of his great 
Romantic heart. 

Byron is Emerson’s first trial. He tries to avoid the issue by 
saying that Byron really wasn’t much of a poet, but in 1824 at 
Byron’s death, Byron is “a man of dreadful history . . . whose 
sarcastic beastliness and coarse sneers’” cannot obscure the 
hope that good people had felt for his genius.* In 1826 Emer- 

3 The Hero in History (New York, 1943). 


4 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by E. W. Emerson and W. E. 
Forbes (Boston and New York, 1909), I, 4. 
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son laments Byron’s boast that he found poetic inspiration in a 
bottle of gin. Until 1830 the numerous entries in the Journals 
are bitter, verging on invective. But by 1830 Byron is one of 
the ‘‘vulgar great,” interjecting himself between the object 
and the expression; like Moore, he wrote only for show, and 
like Clay, he is a blasphemer, one who partakes of the Divine 
Emanation only to shame that Divinity. 

In these same years Emerson is sniping at Wordsworth for 
being almost a great man. Wordsworth is “‘a genius that hath 
epilepsy, a deranged archangel.” Emerson’s concept of great- 
ness in these years is almost entirely that of the young divinity 
student who has not yet systematized his rebellion: great men 
of all ages discover a basic moral truth; Socrates, Thomas a 
Kempis, Fénelon, Butler, Penn, Swedenborg, Channing, 
“think and say the same thing.’ Greatness of mind is to be 
evaluated in direct proportion to the strength of the idea of 
the Deity in the mind. Such a concept leaves a ‘‘bad taste of 
almost everything” he has read of Jean Paul, and, we might 
add, of Byron and Wordsworth; they say “hard, artificial 
things.’’ In the case of Wordsworth, Emerson can gracefully 
reverse himself, particularly after he learns of Coleridge’s 
judgment, but even so late as 1863, Emerson has not been able 
to swallow Byron. Time has sustained Byron’s reputation, and 
Emerson will go along, however reluctantly, but he will ascribe 
the “lingering longevity” of that reputation to the poet’s tal- 
ent for “melodious expression.’’® 

Emerson was thus able to slip around the problem of Byron, 
for after all, Byron did in a sense expiate his sins by his un- 
timely end; in Byron there was ever present the tortured Man- 
fred, with his vision of his own eternal damnation. But Goethe 
presented quite another difficulty, one which Emerson could 
not possibly evade. Approve or not, Goethe was still the great- 
est genius of the age. The record of Emerson’s reactions to 
Goethe is the record of his evolution of the theory of the hero. 
Virtually all Emerson’s pronouncements, fugitive and private 
or formal and public, can be related to that commanding fig- 


5 Journals, 11, 79, 513-514; Ul, 501; I, 39, 534, 225; Il, 473; IX, 562. 
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ure. Goethe’s reception in New England had been mixed. 
Werther had been widely read and widely disapproved—six 
editions appeared between 1784 and 1807, while various other 
works of Goethe were reviewed in journals such as Walsh’s 
American Magazine, or in imported foreign periodicals. But 
it was not until Mme. de Staél’s De l’Allemagne was reprinted 
from the Edinburgh Review in 1814, Everett's review of Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit, and the return of Ticknor, Bancroft, Ev- 
erett, Hedge, and Calvert from Europe in the early 20’s* that 
the “cult” of Goethe was established among the New England- 
ers for the purpose of admiring whatever idealism in his work 
might agree with their own, and of censuring the great man 
for his sexual immorality and his general lack of Calvinist or 
Unitarian attributes. 

Goethe, more gifted and more satanic than Byron, the thinly 
disguised Mephistopheles who seduces Marguerite, the lover 
who studies architecture at Rome even while he lies in his mis- 
tress’s arms, this was the Goethe the young Emerson confront- 
ed without recognizing until he had pondered the implica- 
tions of the evidence. Emerson does not seem to have read 
Goethe before 1830, in Carlyle’s translation of Wilhelm Meis- 
ter. Emerson notes in his journal of that year that Goethe has 
looked within himself and found Nature. In the course of his 
European tour, the figure of Goethe looms before him, and he 
tells himself that if Goethe were still alive, he would wander 
into Germany. He reads Goethe as he travels, and by the time 
he makes his hegira to Carlyle, he has been prepared to receive 
openly Carlyle’s enthusiasm, even to the point of attempting 
to learn German for the purpose of reading the master in his 
own tongue. For Carlyle, of course, Goethe was the greatest 
genius of the age; Emerson returned to Concord to settle down 
in earnest to the task of reading all Goethe’s works, together 
with the works of Schiller, Novalis, Herder, Fichte, Tieck, 
Lessing, Schleiermacher, Schlegel, Schelling, Richter, Wie- 
land, Borne, and Winckelmann. The years from 1834 to 1840 


6 F. B. Wahr, Emerson and Goethe (Ann Arbor, 1915), 38-41. 
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delineate the time of his most active interest in Goethe; by 
1840 he has come to his decision. But it is a painful time. In 
spite of his enthusiasm for Carlyle, he cannot follow along in 
Carlyle’s opinion of Goethe. The famous passage in the Jour- 
nals of 26 June 1834 must be quoted at some length: 


Goethe and Carlyle, and perhaps Novalis, have an undisguised 
dislike or contempt for common virtue standing on common prin- 
ciples. Meantime they are dear lovers . . . of the pure ideal morality. 
But they worship it as the highest beauty; their love is artistic. 
Praise Socrates to them, or Fénelon, much more than any inferior 
contemporary good man, and they freeze at once into silence. ... 

The Tag und Jahres Hefte is a book unparalleled in America, 
an account of all events, persons, studies, taken from one point of 
view. The problem to be solved is, How shall this soul called 
Goethe be educated? And whatever he does or whatever befalls 
him is viewed solely in relation to its effect upon the development 
of his mind. Even in the arms of his mistress at Rome he says he 
studied sculpture and poetry. ... Goethe was a person who hated 
words that did not stand for things, ... He will be artist, and look 
at God and man, and the Future, and the infinite, as a self-pos- 
sessed spectator. ... Self-cultivation is yet the moral of all that 
Goethe has writ, and in indolence, intolerance and perversion I 
think we can spare an olive and a laurel for him. 

Nevertheless ... it is a real defect in a man not to perceive the 
right of his moral sentiments to his allegiance, as it is not to be 
conscious of moral sentiments. Yet Goethe, with all his fine things 


about Entsagen, can write and print too like Rochester and Bé- 
ranger.* 


Emerson’s fig-leaf mentality inevitably obscures his ordinarily 
clear and generous perception, and he rejects the many-sided 
genius who lived for fifty Epicurean years in the “sweet, very 
sweet, ratsbane”’ of all men’s flattery. In the same year Emer- 
son states his case more honestly in a letter to Carlyle, where 
he says that the Puritan in him simply cannot accept such a 
man as Goethe. Vice is to be tolerated in a great man only 
when he is struggling “‘with the brute majority” for some hu- 


7 Journals, 11, 349-350; M1, 313-315. 
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man principle. But the pampered genius is not involved in any 
such struggle, for he is too concerned with self.® 

In the next three years, Emerson vacillates. It is to his credit 
that he is always as fair and objective as he is able to be. He 
generously wants to believe that Goethe is all that Carlyle and 
the young transcendentalists say he is. He writes that he can- 
not judge truly of Goethe’s genius because of the controversy 
about him; controversy in which it is all too easy for him to 
take the side of the opposition. Goethe “‘is that which the in- 
telligent hermit supposes him to be, and can neither be talked 
up nor talked down.” And at this same time he offers a defini- 
tion of genius in very fine lettering, one which will surely en- 
compass even Goethe—genius is trueness of sight; the genius is 
the man who can describe simply and with proper words the 
phenomena of nature. He includes Goethe with Shakespeare 
as writers who see “the tree and sky and man as they are, en- 
ters into them; whilst the inferior writer dwells evermore with 
himself, ‘twinkling restlessly.’’’ But again, a few days later, he 
writes that Shakespeare and “other writers of the first class” 
attain to a robustness of mind which Goethe never inspires. 
Goethe résts on his laurels and his statement becomes false. 
As Goethe was to be the occasion for Emerson’s virtual turn- 
ing on one of his masters, Carlyle, so he has an invidious re- 
mark about an even older master, Coleridge, who is a smaller 
man for not acknowledging his intellectual debt to Schelling, 
and saying with Goethe, “ ‘I owe all.’” In 1836 Emerson read 
Goethe’s Iphigenia and found it a “‘paste-jewel” in comparison 
with the ancient version; he believed that posterity will not 
think so well of Goethe as Carlyle does. The turning point in 
Emerson’s appraisal of Goethe came in 1836; from that time 
on his references are mainly laudatory. He recognizes the per- 
vasiveness of Goethe’s influence, and he can write in 1837 that 
Goethe has affected all recent works of genius, because no 
young man can read Goethe “without finding that his own 
compositions are immediately modified by his new knowl- 


>>? 


8 The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson (Bos- 
ton, 1883), I, 30. 
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edge.’’® For Goethe could not be abandoned; following the 
lead of Carlyle in his lecture on ““The Hero as Man of Letters,” 
Emerson must agree with Carlyle that Goethe was the “Hero 
as Literary Man” of the foregoing 150 years;*° the entire age 
was Goethe, and if he were to be slighted, as in the case of By- 
ron, or given up as a moral enigma, then the entire age had 
similarly to be given up. Here lay the force that compelled 
the formulation of the theory we find in Representative Men. 

But Representative Men did not come into being without 
many preliminary experiments; it is instructive in one’s con- 
sideration of Emerson’s mind and methods to observe the the- 
ory in its tentative stages, to follow Emerson as he carefully 
constructs the sentences and paragraphs which in their final 
form seem so offhand, as though the author had merely looked 
within and found his thoughts in complete maturation. Defi- 
nition to Emerson was not akin to an Aristotelian syllogism, 
but rather like Peer Gynt’s onion, the successive layers of 
which must be peeled down and reflected upon. Only by ex- 
amining the sources of the idea of greatness and tracing its 
progress in his various works can we arrive at synthesis, rather 
than at definition in the conventional sense. We must further 
note that for Emerson the terms “genius,” “hero,” “great 
man,” and “‘greatness’’ are synonymous. He would leave more 
precise definition to pedants. 

In the years between the time Emerson became articulate 
and his graduation from Harvard in 1821, when he encoun- 
tered Sampson Reed, the first in a series of men who were to 
determine his theory of genius, Emerson’s use of the words 
‘greatness’ and “genius” was wholly conventional and ordi- 
nary. In the earliest journals he writes about greatness as a 
boy talks about firemen; he wonders whether he will make his 
mark. Socrates is a great man, Bacon is great, Everett is great, 
Aunt Mary Emerson is great, mainly because they have regis- 
tered upon the world’s or his own consciousness. And Everett 

9 Journals, 11, 474, 463-464, 503; IV, 30-34, 218. 


10 Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History 
(London, 1841), 157. 
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is as great as Socrates. As an undergraduate Emerson reads 
Locke and Berkeley and becomes a confirmed Berkeleyan; 
this variety of idealism was essential to his receptivity to Cole- 
ridge, Cousin, and Carlyle, the men who shaped his later 
views; at the same time, even the casual reader cannot fail to 
remember Emerson’s life-long indignant attacks upon the en- 
emy, Locke. 

Emerson wrote in his Journal in 1836 that like Collins’ 
“Ode on the Passions’ and Shakespeare’s plays, Sampson 
Reed’s “Oration on Genius” was itself a work of genius;*? and 
in a letter to Margaret Fuller in 1842 he can bestow no greater 
praise on Newcomb’s “Dolon” than to say that it “has more 
native gold than anything we have seen since Sampson Reed's 
“Oration on Genius.”*? From the “Oration” Emerson re- 
ceived certain ideas which were to be further elaborated in his 
reading and which were to become peculiarly his own. Reed 
emphasized man’s individuality and made the distinction be- 
tween true and false genius, a distinction which Coleridge al- 
so made and which was to become Emerson’s distinction be- 
tween genius and talent in his later works. False genius is that 
which the world calls great; true genius is not man-made, but 
derives from God. Above all, true genius is moral and humble; 
“works of genius cannot be separated from religion.” The 
young graduates are exhorted to be themselves, to be “natu- 
ral.” The mind contains within itself the first rudiments of 
genius, which need only to be expanded, though at the same 
time it can contain the seeds of its own destruction. All of this 
is familiar fare in the later Emerson, as are Reed’s closing 
words, to the effect that, ideally, ““The genius of the mind will 
descend, and unite with the genius of the rivers, the lakes and 
the woods.” ** In Reed’s later book, The Growth of the Mind 
(1826), Emerson found the familiar Romantic idea that in the 
infant lies the nucleus which at once unites the individual 


11 Journals, 1, 5-6; IV, 74-75. 

12 Ralph L. Rusk, editor, The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 
1939), Il, 74. 

13 K. W. Cameron, Emerson the Essayist (Raleigh, N. C., 1945), 1, g-11. 
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with the Divinity and provides the basis for virtue in the 
adult. 

However much Reed influenced the mature Emerson, the 
Journal entries for the years preceding 1825, do not reflect the 
development of the theory. The entries concerning greatness 
are little more than schoolboy musings and stewings; he is dis- 
appointed with his own performance, and he tells himself that 
it is quite possible that the highest order of mind abandons 
earthly considerations, “allies itself to immortal minds,” and 
“is that which exists in obscurity and is least known among 
mankind.” And one’s mind reverts to The Myth of the Birth 
of the Hero, where Rank emphasizes the attraction of anony- 
mity for the budding “hero.” Emerson notes that Napoleon 
and Nelson are able but unprincipled; he must not mistake 
his own itching ambition for genius. By 1824 he has succeed- 
ed in intellectualizing his conflict, for he writes that we must 
distinguish between genius and knowledge. The merely able 
man can never be more than a stranger to the splendid spiritual 
world, while the genius is quite at home there, though even 
he must serve a tedious, difficult apprenticeship.** 

It is readily apparent that Emerson’s reading of Coleridge 
between 1825 and 1836 was a major experience in his intel- 
lectual coming-of-age. Coleridge liberated Emerson’s mind 
from provincialism to a far greater degree than did his trip 
to Europe in 1832 as is clear from his uncomfortably smug 
reactions to Italy and France in the Journals. Before his read- 
ing of Coleridge, the central force of European romanticism 
had passed Emerson by; Wordsworth was an inferior poet and 
Byron an unspeakable lecher. Coleridge gave sharpness and 
clarity to the sort of idealism that Emerson had met in Samp- 
son Reed; Coleridge provided him with a method—that of syn- 
thesis and antithesis, and with an entirely acceptable meta- 
physic which was at once bold and pious, individualistic but 
not shockingly eccentric. Emerson’s adoption of Coleridge’s 
distinction between the Reason and the Understanding, and 
his application of the distinction to the theory of the great man 


14 Journals, 1, 121-122, 312-313. 
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is familiar; the Reason is possessed only by the few; it is nec- 
essary for the intuition of ultimate ends such as great men ap- 
prehend them. Understanding belongs to the mass; it is the 
faculty which merely arranges phenomena.*° 

But more important, in Coleridge’s discussion of Shake- 
speare, Emerson found clearly stated the organic principle, 
which had been merely adumbrated in Reed’s “Oration on 
Genius.” Coleridge wrote in “Shakespeare, A Poet General- 
ly”: 
No work of true genius dares want its appropriate form, neither 
indeed is there any danger of this. As it must not, so genius can not, 
be lawless; for it is even this that constitutes it genius—the power 
of acting creatively under laws of its own origination. ... The form 
is mechanic, when on any given material we impress a predeter- 
mined form, not necessarily arising out of the properties of the ma- 
terial;—as when to a mass of wet clay we give whatever shape we 
wish it to retain when hardened. The organic form, on the other 
hand, is innate; it shapes as it develops itself from within, and the 
fulness of its development is one and the same with the perfection 
of its outward form. Such as life is, such is the form.*® 


As a corollary to this basic doctrine, Coleridge emphasized the 
individual will, which is at once dependent upon the Supreme 
Will?” “Tywht Sedvrov” and “ne te quaesiveris extra” become 
almost daily invocations in Emerson’s Journal during the 
months when he is reading and absorbing the heady Cole- 
ridgean mixture. We are here at the center of the religious 
concept of greatness; the “great doctrine that God dwells in 
the human heart . . . so that man is not so much an individual 
as a manifestation of the Eternal and Universal One. .. .’’** 
Emerson found in The Friend one further general conclusion 
which was basic to his theory of the great man, the doctrine of 

15 Quoted in F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), 
133-134. 


16 See also The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, edited by W. 
G. T. Shedd (New York, 1884), Iv, 46-56. 


17 Coleridge, Works: Aids to Reflection, 1, 192-198. 
18 A. C. McGiffert, editor, Young Emerson Speaks (Boston, 1938), 133. 
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‘“correspondency,” by which Coleridge discerned in his read- 
ing of current science ‘‘a harmony [not] of resemblance, but of 
contrast” in the forms of nature, which demonstrated a link- 
ing or “correspondence” between Mind and Nature.’® Thus 
fortified by Coleridge’s excursions into chemistry, theology, 
and of course into the German Romantic philosophers, Em- 
erson was quite ready to receive his actual pronouncements 
on the psychology of genius and to incorporate them into his 
own system. Genius, for Coleridge, is the faculty which is able 
to see what already exists in nature, and to make new combi- 
nations and permutations which seem to ordinary men to be 
completely original. The genius has something of the child’s 
view, and he is able to carry over the child’s view into man- 
hood. Genius is moral, allied to the Divine.*° Talent, on the 
other hand, is simply intellectual good health. Genius per- 
ceives completely, while talent may only approximate an 
understanding of the combination which genius has uncov- 
ered. Talent may be inherited, but genius rarely or never is 
inherited. 

For Coleridge, the genius is necessarily “sensible’’ in an al- 
most abnormal degree, and here lies the possibility of his de- 
struction, as an excess of sensibility can lead to an undue sub- 
jectivity, that subjectivity which for Emerson, at least, consti- 
tuted the Romantic fallacy. As Coleridge stated it, there was 
‘‘a pernicious ambiguity in the use of the term subjective.” It 
could meaa that a man was completely self-centered, ignoring 
the Divine origin of his genius. But again, “a man may say I, 
and never refer to himself as an individual.”’ Emerson’s way of 
putting it was, ‘““My prayer is that I may never be deprived of 
a fact, but be always so rich in objects of study as never to feel 
this impoverishment of remembering myself.’’** 

Coleridge was an important source for Emerson’s meta- 
physic of the great man, but he was not the only one. While 
Emerson was reading Coleridge daily, he discovered Gerando’s 

19 Coleridge, Works, 11, 427-428. 

20 Coleridge, Works: The Friend, u, 384. 

21 American Renaissance, 8-9; Journals, entry of 1838. 
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collection of the pre-Platonic philosophers. In the Journal en- 
tries for 1829 and 1830, Emerson summarizes his reading in 
passages which frequently are juxtaposed with references to 
genius or greatness. The light which the pre-Platonics and 
the Neo-Platonics throw on the development of the theory of 
greatness may be opaque, but it is none the less significant. 
Emerson finds in Thales and Anaximander a moral Theism 
which was to permeate all his thinking; in Xenophanes a state- 
ment of the unreliability of the senses, that real knowledge 
is an a priori; he was impressed by the Pythagoreans’ concept 
of unity in the universe, and by Heraclitus’ version of “po- 
larity,’ of unity in the midst of diversity. Emerson refers fre- 
quently to the Platonic idea of forms as expressed in the “Par- 
menides” in particular; and finally, the reader of the early 
journals must be impressed by the impact of the Neo-Platonic 
school on Emerson. Again he is concerned with unity, a con- 
cept which becomes axiomatic in his entire thought.” 

Victor Cousin above all crystallized for Emerson most of the 
influences which previous to his reading of the Introduction 
to the History of Philosophy, in 1831, were still fairly nebu- 
lous, for all their importance in the theory as it was to emerge 
in Representative Men. Cousin expanded the Hegelian propo- 
sition that the great man is not the product of material con- 
ditions, social or biological, but primarily an expression of 
“the spirit” of his times or “the soul” of his culture.?* Cousin 
writes, in effect, that an individual in a given country at a 
given time who was no more than an individual would be a 
“monster.” But a mere individual cannot really exist, for men 
who live in similar social environments “‘participate all in the 
same idea and in the same spirit.”’** A people is composed of a 
multitude, and the general character of the multitude is mul- 
tiplicity. The very nature of multiplicity necessitates the emer- 

22 Cameron, Emerson the Essayist, 1, 17-56. 

23 See Hook’s The Hero in History, Chapter tv, for an excellent discussion of 
Hegel in this context. 

24 Victor Cousin, Introduction to the History of Philosophy, translated by 
H. G. Linberg (Boston, 1832), 1, 295. 
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gence of a common type; it is impossible that there “should 
not be given individuals, which [sic] more or less represent 
their type.” Such men represent the type in varying degrees of 
fidelity; the most typical is the great man, whose character is 
at once determined by and determines the character of the 
group he represents. The great man is not “the creation of 
arbitrary choice,” nor is he in any sense a mere individual; if 
he is great, he is typical, representative. Individuality is de- 
structive. ‘‘Particularity, the contingent, the finite, tend in- 
creasingly to division, to dissolution.”’ On the other hand, the 
general tends to unity and is the very essence of greatness; the 
great man represents a harmonious combination of the par- 
ticular and the general. The history of all great men is the his- 
tory of the human race. 

Humanity is the “summary and the representative of the 
whole of nature’; and nature is equivalent to God, its author. 
God is absolute unity, but God cannot function as unity, there- 
fore the necessity for diversity. It follows that “the order of 
things . . . is nothing but the process which gives birth to great 
men.” 

How, precisely, does the great man come into being? He ap- 
pears in order to represent an idea “‘at the precise time when 
that idea is worth representing, and neither before nor after 
it....’’ And he disappears when nothing remains for him to 
do. The great man necessarily succeeds, for he cannot so much 
as exist when no great object exists for him to master; he is the 
representative of a great idea. With Hegel (and Nietzsche) 
Cousin would say that the great man is beyond ordinary mo- 
rality. 

Finally, and here Emerson does not willingly follow until 
his own dilemma leads him to a similar conclusion, the great 
man is both great and a man. His human side necessarily 
includes foibles, but we must not take notice of these; his 
greatness alone is the proper subject of history; indeed it is 
history, while the account of his human traits is trivial and 
better unnoticed.?> We can readily see that Cousin’s main 


25 Cousin, Introduction ..., 1, 296-297, 303-327. 
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service was to provide Emerson with the idea of the great 
man as “representative,” an idea which Emerson was to adapt 
to his own intellectual necessities; and secondly, Cousin af- 
firmed the identification of the great man with external na- 
ture, re-enforcing the idea which Emerson had encountered 
in Sampson Reed and in Coleridge. 

If Cousin performed the service of adding a further authori- 
ty to the development of his theory, Emerson’s relationship 
with Carlyle was to provide the final sanction. Emerson's pil- 
grimage to Craigenputtock in 1833 has a certain Stephen 
Daedalus-Leopold Bloom quality about it in which the réles 
are interchangeable; now the sinewy gentleness of Emerson 
plays Bloom to the rhetoric of Carlyle’s Daedalus, and now 
Emerson is Daedalus to Carlyle’s Bloom. Emerson, the difh- 
dent yet stubborn, could communicate with few men, but he 
could communicate with Carlyle because he found that Car- 
lyle, too, spoke the language of transcendentalism; Carlyle, 
too, conceived of Truth as a process of becoming, not as a 
process of being. Emerson’s accounts of his meeting with Car- 
lyle have far more genuine emotion about them than any of 
his words about his wives or his children. Bentley writes of 
Carlyle that his “nostalgic re-creations of the past give the im- 
pression that he would like to be merged with the process of 
nature,” *° a quality to which the nature-intoxicated Emerson 
could readily respond. 

Like Emerson’s Representative Men, Carlyle’s On Heroes, 
Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History (1841) grew out of a 
series of lectures which he wrote and delivered the previous 
year. Carly !e’s formulation of the theory of the great man re- 
sembles Cousin’s closely, although the two frequently differ 
in emphasis. “Universal History,’’ Carlyle says, “. . . is at bot- 
tom the History of the Great Men who have worked here. 
They were the leaders of men, the great ones; the modellers, 
patterns, and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the gener- 
al mass of men contrived to do or to attain... .” The great man 

26 Eric R. Bentley, A Century of Hero-Worship (Philadelphia and New York, 
1944), 65. 
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is at all times related to other men by means of “‘divine revela- 
tion”; but here the intervention of the Deity ceases; for the 
hero is outside and beyond conventional morality. ‘The hero 
is superior to his time, the saviour of his epoch. He is at once 
created by his time and determines the direction of his time; 
he is ‘the lightning without which the fuel never would have 
burnt; the History of the World ... was the Biography of 
Great Men.” Not all great men fit the same mould, for Na- 
ture has “aptitudes” for her great men. Circumstance deter- 
mines the manner in which the great man will express his gen- 
ius. The hero is a sincere man, an original man. For all their 
diversity (here a departure from Cousin), all great men are 
created by nature to be essentially similar; “Odin, Luther, 
Johnson, Burns; I like to make it appear that these are all 
originally of one stuff.’’*’ 

Carlyle’s view is essentially pragmatic, based upon his con- 
viction that the world cannot be understood by the old philos- 
ophies. History is a cycle in which the organism of society 
changes and grows. The organism may fail, and fresh starts 
be necessary. The basis of human awareness must be affirm- 
ative; the great man affirms, recognizes necessity, and thus be- 
comes free. By means of the hero, history moves forward. 
For Carlyle, as for Emerson, history is the study of facts, 
facts as seen in the lives of great men. Summarizing Carlyle’s 
dilemma, the same dilemma which was to confront Emerson, 
Bentley writes, “The problem of his middle age was to prove 
that action which has lasting results, though it appear brutal 
or dishonest, really is justified and can bear the detailed scruti- 
ny of the courageous historian.”** The difference between 
Emerson and Carlyle can be realized when we note that Car- 
lyle wrote a Cromwell and a Frederick the Great to exemplify 
his hero and to vindicate his view, while for Emerson Repre- 
sentative Men was the substance of his public expression, 
whatever his private doubts may have been.?° 

27 Carlyle, On Heroes, ..., 1, 13, 43. 

28 Bentley, A Century of Hero-Worship, 45. 


29 Journals, vill, 71. Three final sources of influence should be noticed: first, 
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In January, 1835, Emerson began a series of six lectures, 
which included “Tests of Great Men,” “Michelangelo,” “‘Mar- 
tin Luther,” “Milton,” “George Fox,” and “Edmund Burke.” 
This series is a convenient place at which to pause and exam- 
ine Emerson’s definition at that date, before he had assimi- 
lated the ideas of Cousin,*° or of Carlyle, and while he was ex- 
pressing himself in the more opaque manner of Coleridge. In 
this first public statement of this theory of greatness, Emerson 
asks these questions, which in themselves. constitute a defini- 
tion: Does the great man have a single aim which he pursues 
with his entire stock of energy? Does he “work for show?” 
Luther, Washington, Lafayette, believed in their purposes, 
while Napoleon was no more a believer than “the grocer who 
displays his shop-window invitingly.” Further, the great man 
displays a health of mind, a good humor which enables him to 
set in motion the minds of others. He believes in superhuman 
influence: “Attila believed himself the scourge of god, [and] 
opened into himself supernal powers.” The great man works 
entirely unselfishly, possessing breadth of vision and the per- 
spective which allows him to treat trifles as trifles.** 

Emerson’s uncomplimentary reference to Napoleon in 
“Tests of Great Men” represents a strain in his development 
very akin to that which took place in connection with Goethe. 
From his earliest years Emerson is fascinated by the figure of 
that of Cudworth, who was read by Emerson in 1834 or 1835 (Emerson the Es- 
sayist, 1, 57). The balance of such influence is difficult to weigh, but it is proba- 
ble that Emerson was taken with Cudworth’s emphasis on the relationship be- 
tween the human and the Divine mind; the Mind of God was the archetypal 
intellect, and the mind of man the “ectypal model” or the “derivative com- 
pendium” of the divine model. Cudworth’s epistemology contained the interest- 
ing suggestion, for Emerson, that “Rich perception depends more on Soul than 
on sense.” Sense perceives only passively, while the soul embodies an “interior 
symmetry with the Universe.” (From the Intellectual System; quoted in Emer- 
son the Essayist, 1, 67-68.) Emerson reacted with antagonism to Landor’s theory 


of greatness for its emphasis on the subjective; finally, Emerson met the Ger- 
man genius in Mme. de Staél. 

80 In Emerson the Essayist, 1, 343, note 53, Cameron takes pains to say that 
the lecture, “Tests of Great Men,” does not reflect the ideas of Cousin, a point 
which would seem sufficiently clear from the text itself. 

81 James Elliot Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston and 
New York, 1887), 1, 712-714. 
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Napoleon, in the years when much of his concern is reflected 
in the entry he makes at the age of twenty-two: “I would have 
[my name] respected.” Emerson, the young preacher, sees in 
Napoleon’s career as much proof of Heaven and eternity as in 
Saint Paul’s, but Napoleon’s tragedy lies in his failure to make 
the proper inference from his failure. But by the time Emer- 
son has left the church, Napoleon represents to him the tri- 
umph of individual will; Luther and Napoleon are better 
treatises on the will than Jonathan Edwards’; Napoleon and 
Cromwell are more respectable than James I or George IV, 
“For if they used hypocrisy to rise by, they rose more by the 
energy of their own will, and though thoroughly selfish they 
scorned a servile selfishness. . . . They kicked the ladder down, 
crush whom is might.”’*? But when he considers the ends of a 
Napoleon, his admiration vanishes, for genius is a trust which 
the person endowed is bound to observe. With the passage of 
another decade, as we know, his ideas about Napoleon are re- 
vised, and like Goethe, Napoleon is the very spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. 

By culling the entries in the Journals for the years preced- 
ing 1835 and combining them with certain of Emerson’s ser- 
mons of the period before he left the church in 1832, we can 
discern two parallel and contradictory strains in the flowing 
definition of greatness which these passages present. One such 
strain, characterized by the rather vague idealism of the pas- 
sages just quoted, is heavily represented. Emerson is looking 
for a Neo-Platonic unity in the midst of diversity, and he for- 


mulates a philosophy of Nature; the great man is he who looks 
within himself and speaks; he has merely to say “what is just 
trembling on the lips of all thinking men.” ** The great man 
derives his authority from the perception of principles, and 


see 


Emerson can quote Schelling: ‘‘“Some minds think about 

things; others think the things themselves.’”” The religious 

note is particularly strong in these years, and religion at this 
82 Journals, 11, 86; 111, 250; 11, 407-408. 


33 Journals, 1, 282. Emerson repeats this statement frequently in the later 
journals and in other writings. 
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point indicates an emphasis on the harmony with God’s law, 
which is another word for Nature. Luther is a great man, but 
his sublimity is material rather than moral. The great, the 
merely popular great, are suspect because they are great to 
men and not to the Lord. The greatest man is not man at all, 
for he merges his human will in the Divine, and becomes the 
image of God; such a great figure, a Pitt, a Burke, or a Web- 
ster, does not “act unto men as they are, but to men as they 
ought to be, and as some are.” ** Such didacticism is under- 
lined in an entry made after a visit to London in 1833, in 
which Emerson writes that any confounding of moral distinc- 
tions is inexcusable; even Shakespeare, ‘‘though a loose liver,” 
never loses his moral perspective. Emerson’s last sermon at 
North Church, “The Genuine Man,” provides another defi- 
nition, and summarizes the sort of intellectual provincialism 
which is so prominent in the foregoing: The genuine man be- 
lieves in himself, hearkening to the true voice which is found 
only in religion. He is guided by Reason, not by the Under- 
standing, and “His heart beats pulse for pulse with the heart 
of the Universe.’’ He speaks not only literal truth, but the 
Spirit of truth, and he acts the truth as he leads a religious 
life.**> Emerson goes to meticulous lengths in these years, both 
in the Journals and in his sermons, to demonstrate “‘the per- 
fect parallelism” that exists for him in the lives of all great 
men. He is fond of stating the manner in a paradox: great men 
are most individual, most unlike their fellow-men by reason 
of their genius, but completely similar to one another in the 
over-all view for their similarity of purpose. The original mind 
is not an eccentric mind; rather, the unoriginal minds are the 
eccentrics. Emerson anticipates Cousin’s dichotomy between 
great men, who represent the general and despise the particu- 
lar, and the merely individual, who represent nothing, for 
they represent only themselves. 

All of which suggests the parallel, contradictory strain of 
this same period, a strain in which Emerson is less derivative. 


34 Journals, 11, 247, 422; 11, 366-367; II, 354-355. 
35 McGiffert, Young Emerson Speaks, 181-188. 
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He is thinking along the lines which anticipate the theory of 
the hero as presented by Cousin and Carlyle. In this regard, 
it would seem that Emerson has not been granted his due 
credit for originality by literary historians. As early as 1826- 
1827, we find him writing that “geniuses are the organs, the 
mouthpieces of their age; do not speak their own words, nor 
think their own thoughts,” a theory which both Cousin and 
Carlyle develop at length some years later, just as Emerson's 
idea that the man who has “grandeur of soul” does not become 
the victim of fate, but turns the crisis to his own account.** 
And again in 1826 he delivers a sermon in which he propounds 
the significant theory that is the converse of this, saying that 
the needs of the time account for the greatness of the individ- 
ual.*7 At a time when he may or may not have met the idea 
in Cousin, he is developing the theory that was to have its ul- 
timate expression in the statement that “history consists in the 
biographies of great men.” ** Emerson’s gropings in this peri- 
od are tentative and clumsy, but none the less provocative, and 
none the less proof of an originality which is all too easy to 
overlook. The period is significant in his intellectual develop- 
ment, for it represents the current which was to carry him 
away from the organized church and to the position some- 
where on the left bank of the stream which he was to occupy in 
the following decades. 

From 1835 to the time of the writing and publication of 
Representative Men in 1850, Emerson is in his most produc- 
tive period; he is less tentative and more completely articulate; 
the medium of his expression becomes the sibylline epigram 
which so impressed his contemporaries. The problem of the 
great man is uppermost in his mind, and the Journals abound 
with attempts to find a solution. And he succeeds. While he 
continues to re-phrase his previous ideas, we find a new and 
interesting line of thought when we consider it in the light of 
the problem posed by Emerson’s evil genius, Goethe. The first 

36 Journals, 11, 362-363; Il, 100-101, 212-213. 

87 McGiffert, Young Emerson Speaks, 14. 

88 Journals, 11, 324; Ill, 249, 432, 440. 
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intimation of the new approach is an emphasis upon the place 
of the genius in the universe—he occupies the “‘whole space 
between God or pure mind and the multitude of uneducated 
men.’’*® After this characteristic piece of vagueness Emerson 
records a large number of passages in which an idea previously 
suggested becomes canonical, the proposition that to the great 
man all things are permitted; his greatness transcends mere 
laws, it unsettles the established order, the routine of little 
men. He is not to be criticized. When you criticize a Goethe or 
a Napoleon, you see no more than your own caricature of the 
man; we must distinguish between the great quality and the 
foibles, and ignore the foibles.*® The previous emphasis on 
the all-pervasive unity of genius is now lacking; instead, Emer- 
son accommodates his Napoleon and Goethe into the scheme 
by underlining the diversity which is still a manifestation of 
unity; Nature represents the over-all unity, while each Goetne, 
Shakespeare, Plato, Napoleon, is one segment in the ultimate 
unity. 

Thus Emerson makes his peace, and thus he arrives at Rep- 
resentative Men; but his peace is not won easily; he still can 
write of the necessity of prudence in genius, in order that he 
should not suffer needlessly;** he is still worried about Goethe's 
cast-off mistresses; these “German Weimarish art friends” 
bring him a voice of nature which is “not divine, but ghastly, 
hard and ironical.’’ Emerson concerns himself at this time with 
what we should call the psychology of genius; he scorns Samuel 
Johnson’s definition of genius, “‘ 


a mind of large general pow- 
ers accidentally determined to some particular direction,” and 
emphasizes the intuitive, the economy in the functioning of 
genius: “Two or three events, two or three objects . . . suffice 
to genius.” *? At the same time the Journals, the essays of the 
time, and the reviews for the Dial are filled with the familiar 


39 “Literary Ethics,” E. W. Emerson, editor, The Complete Works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Boston and New York, 1909), 1, 182. 


40 “The Conservative,” Works, 1, 324; Journals, v, 536; V1, 23, 45, 474- 
41 “Prudence,” Works, tl, 220-221. 
42 Journals, V1, 371; IV, 213, 252, 284, 436. 
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distinction between talent and genius. Whenever Emerson 
wants to polish off someone in a nice way, he coins an epigram 
in which this distinction is elaborated. Byron, Webster, Cal- 
deron, American politicians, all are mere men of talent. The 
triumph of men of talent lies at the base of the misunderstand- 
ing of men of genius, but the “failure of genius is better than 
the victories of talent.’’** 

One scholar suggests that Emerson derived the idea of men 
as ‘representative’ from Swedenborg’s doctrine of corre- 
spondences;** a more likely source would seem to be Cousin’s 
lecture on great men, in which Cousin actually refers to men 
who “represent” forces within their epoch. More significant 
here are three passages from the Journals which lead directly 
into Representative Men. The first is an invocation to men to 
trust the time, for the crises which ruffle the surface will be 
seized with eagerness by the great: 


The very time sees for us, thinks for us; it is a microscope such as 
philosophy never had. . .. He who shall represent the genius of this 
day, ... will be found, an age hence, neither false nor unfortunate, 
but will rank immediately and equally with all the masters whom 
we now acknowledge. 


The second passage symbolizes the change in attitude towards 
Goethe in the course of a decade; here Emerson has a certain 
contempt for an orator who pleases his audience by railing at 
Goethe for not being a New England Calvinist. The wheel has 
indeed come full circle. The third entry contains the jubilant 
statement that he has found a subject, 


eé 


... ‘On the use of great men,” which might serve a Schleier- 
macher for monologues to his friends. But, in the first place, there 
should be a chapter on the distribution of the hand into fingers, or 
on the great value of these individuals as counterweights, check on 
each other. What a satisfaction, a fortress, a citadel I find in a new 
individual who is undoubtedly of this class. How much, every day, 
Plato! What storms of nonsense they silently avert.*® 

43 R. W. Emerson, Uncollected Writings (New York, 1912), 139. 

44 Matthiessen, American Renaissance, 632. 


45 Journals, V, 544-545; VI, 32. 
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After having followed Emerson’s approach to his subject, a 
reading of the actual text of Representative Men is anticli- 
mactic; fortunately the book is familiar. Emerson’s ultimate 
decision about Goethe’s place is worth attention, as is a com- 
paratively new idea in Emerson, concerning the limitations of 
heroes. Their danger lies in their ability to overinfluence 
lesser men and so to reduce individual self-reliance and the 
interchange of ideas; but even this possibility is slight, for we 
‘broaden ourselves by serving.” Of Goethe, Emerson writes: 

Goethe, coming into an over-civilized time and country, when 
original talent was oppressed under the load of books and mechani- 
cal auxiliaries and the distracting variety of claims, taught men 
how to dispose of this mountainous miscellany and make it sub- 
servient. I join Napoleon with him, as being both representatives 
of the impatience and reaction of nature against the morgue of 
conventions,—two stern realists, who, with their scholars, have sev- 
erally set the axe at the root of the tree of cant and seeming, for 
this time and all time.** 

As with Representative Men, so with Emerson’s other pub- 
lished works, we feel a similar sense of anticlimax in the ulti- 
mate formulation of the idea; the freshness and appealing 
tentativeness of the Journals disappears in the Essays and the 
lectures. The fact that Emerson inserts his theory of greatness 
into virtually all his published work demonstrates how basic 
it is in the structure of his thought. In the essay on “History” 
the theory of the great man becomes an inextricable portion 
of Emerson’s concept of history; the essays on “Power” and 
on “Heroism” contain reformulations of ideas which we meet 
first in the Journals. After the first and most interesting inte- 
gration of his thought, from Nature of 1836 and the develop- 
ment of the ideas of Representative Men in the 4o’s, Emer- 
son's restatement can be considered as a series of extended 
footnotes; he repeats the more apt epigrams, the striking 
phrases, but he adds little. 

But all is not an extended footnote. As early as 1840 Emer- 
son wrote of Webster, one of his former heroes, “I cannot now 


46 Representative Men, Works, Iv, 27-28, 289. 
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read Webster’s speeches’; by 1851 he says that ““The word lib- 
erty in the mouth of Mr. Webster sounds like the word love in 
the mouth of a courtezan.” Emerson’s change in attitude to- 
wards Webster is just one example of a more basic change; by 
1850 he has added a more sober element to his definition of 
human greatness, he has shifted his emphasis from affirmation 
to world-weariness and bitter disillusion. Emerson’s observa- 
tion of the trend of American politics in the difficult years be- 
fore the Civil War, as well as the shattering experience of the 
war itself were of course responsible; for all Emerson’s seem- 
ing detachment, his emotional involvement ran deep. But aft- 
er the rather self-conscious cosmopolitanism of Representa- 
tive Men, he looks about himself and finds that America is 
wanting in greatness; the heroes of his young manhood are no 
longer heroic: Everett has sold out; Webster has fallen, in his 
stand on the Fugitive Slave controversy; Channing, Alcott, 
even Carlyle, have fallen. Greatness cannot be forced; in an- 
cient times when men tried to create a God, all they got was 
“a bloated belly.’ *7 So it is in America. The result for Emer- 
son is a retreat into determinism. Emerson had always recog- 
nized that portion in the theory as expressed by Carlyle and 
Cousin, but it had not been uppermost in his own thought. 
Now again and again he writes that the great man is the crea- 
ture of Fate, that no man, not even a Napoleon, can escape his 
destiny when a Waterloo confronts him.** 

But if America is wanting in greatness, Emerson must still 
insist, with his tragic optimism, America is essentially great 
and must produce great men. Thus a parallel thread to the 
strain of disillusion can be traced; America’s great men must 
come out of the middle class; indeed, “‘All great men come out 
of the middle classes.” *® On this “‘titanic” continent, genius 
has been tame: 


47 Journals, Vv, 240; VIII, 182, 319. 
48 “Abraham Lincoln,” Works, x1, 337-338; Journals, vil, 45-46. 
49 Conduct of Life, Works, vi, 259. 
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The pale faces, the pale faces! We are tired of asking for a great 
man, and now ask for a great deal of a man... . For we must have a 
success. It is not that we are in fault for not being convinced, but 
you that cannot convince us. You should mould us and wind us 
around your finger, so pliant and willing as we offer ourselves. 


That Emerson should have ignored the political implica- 
tions of such a statement, as well as of his entire theory, is a 
portion of his strength, and the measure of his weakness. His 
emphasis on morality and the implicit conclusion that his 
thought transcended politics seems naive, when for us, a cen- 
tury later to be sure, it is obvious that Emerson is all the while 
engulfed in the political whirlpool. 

In retrospect, it would seem that Emerson was impelled to 
formulate his theory by an intellectual desire to explain his 
time to himself and to his audience, and at a secondary but 
nonetheless important level, by his own life-long understudy 
of the role of the great man, and by his profound distrust of 
people in the mass. He is frankly and explicitly an aristocrat, 
for all his affirmations of the potential of divinity in every man. 
He scorns “these organized vulgarities called the Democra- 
cy,” and he reiterates constantly that ‘““The mob ought to be 
treated only with contempt.”’*° Quite apart from Emerson’s 
personal contradictions, the genesis of Representative Men is 
a pure example of an important strain in nineteenth-century 
intellectual history, as well as an early indication of an Amer- 
ican preoccupation with self-analysis. If Representative Men 
was valid for the last century, it is in no small part to Emer- 
son’s account that the sardonic biographies of John Dos Pas- 
sos’ USA are the valid representative men for our own cen- 
tury. Dos Passos’ tycoons functioned within an Emersonian 
framework; they moulded and wound, “‘so pliant and willing” 
did we offer ourselves. 


50 Journals, VII, 172; VII, 265; Ill, 475. 





CHANGES IN THE PURITAN CONCEPT 
OF CALLING OR VOCATION 


ROBERT S. MICHAELSEN 


AX Weber’s famous essay, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, has focused attention, in dramatic 
and persuasive fashion, on the influence of the “Protestant 
ethic” on the development of capitalism, and specifically on 
the role of the Protestant concept of the calling in releasing the 
economic drives of western man. Weber built much of his case 
on the Puritans, but in doing so he overlooked, in the opinion 
of this writer, certain rather crucial changes which took place 
within Puritanism, and thus failed to give an adequate picture 
of the relationship between this particular form of Protestant- 
ism and the “‘spirit of capitalism.” 


I 


The Puritan concept of the calling can only be understood 
against the background of the view of the Protestant Reform- 
ers. These men gave common work a new value within the re- 
ligious framework. 

Martin Luther undercut both the medieval view of works 
and the hierarchical conception of occupations as a result of his 
experience and study. Salvation, he concluded, stems only from 
God's free mercy and grace in Jesus Christ, and in no sense 
from what the church called good works. The one thing need- 
ful is a response of faith and gratitude in the ordinary calling or 
Beruf. “Truly good works,” Luther maintained, are those 
chosen by God and ‘“‘comprehended within the bounds of one’s 
particular calling ... and... [they] become good only when 
they flow from faith. .. .”* Looked upon in this light, 


The works of monks and priests, be they never so holy and ardu- 
ous, differ no whit in the sight of God from the works of the rustic 


1 Introduction, “Treatise on Good Works,” in Works of Martin Luther 
(Philadelphia, 1915), 1, 179. 
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toiling in the field or the woman going about her household tasks, 
but ... all works are measured before Him by faith alone. .. .? 


Thus Luther established a new religious and moral frame- 
work or foundation for a meaningful interpretation and prac- 
tice of all the endeavors of the common life, and especially for 
day-by-day work. The common endeavors of the ordinary 
worker received new status and new meaning in Christian 
thought. The doing of ordinary work was hallowed by the 
touch of God’s grace; the humblest sinner was given ample in- 
centive to glorify God by grateful response to the divine grace 
in daily living. From God a call issues, an inward call to em- 
brace the gracious gift of salvation in Jesus Christ, and a call to 
respond with deepest gratitude to this gift in one’s work or 
calling. 

A more systematic formulation of the doctrine of calling or 
vocation was made by John Calvin. Like Paul before him he 
used the term (vocation in French and vocatio in Latin) to re- 
fer to the call from God which constitutes an indication of 
election, and to a particular calling or station in life. The first 
sense was primary for Calvin, both theoretically—since for him 
earthly status had no ultimate significance apart from God's 
call—and practically, in that he wrote much more about it than 
about the second meaning. 

Vocatio, then, meant for Calvin primarily the means by 
which God makes known to an individual the fact that he is 
among the elect.* One might say that objectively a person is 
predestined, or chosen, or elected by God, but this becomes ap- 
parent to him only with that internal illumination of the Spirit 
by means of which he knows the reality of the objective fact.* 
This subjective experience, which Calvin described in terms 


2‘*The Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” Works, i, 241. 

3 See Calvin’s use of Romans 8:29, 30, in his Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion (Philadelphia, 1936), 11, 217. Cf. his observation that “every one ought to 
regard his calling as a token of his election.” (Commentary on the Epistles of 
Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians [Edinburgh, 1848], 1, 59.) This idea is also 
expressed in many other passages. 

4 Institutes, U1, 217. 
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of “communion with Christ,” can be certain enough that an 
individual need have no continuing anxiety about his status.® 

Although Calvin treated the concept of the calling in this 
primary “religious” sense in some detail, he also had something 
to say, directly and indirectly, about the calling as it applied to 
the Christian’s particular work or station.* He regarded this 
particular calling as the primary area of a person’s reaction and 
response to God’s call, and he described this response in some 
detail in his treatment of the life of the Christian.’ This life is 
portrayed in terms of holiness, righteousness, and of follow- 
ing Christ as example. Legitimate worship of God consists 
in presenting one’s body as a “living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God.” (Romans 12:1.) Calvin’s contention was that a per- 
son’s body—or any part of him—is not his own but is God's. 
Thus any talents he has in the performing of his work came not 
from himself but from God and should therefore be used for 
God’s enhancement and not his own.* All should be done to the 
glory of God. Work, then, should be discharged in this spirit of 
glorification, of duty, and of service to Him through service to 
fellow men, but never as a means to a person’s own self-en- 
hancement. 

In addition to being more systematic than Luther, Calvin 
also placed a greater emphasis on obligation and strenuousness 
in the vocation. This element of obligation, with its emphasis 
on rule, or law, accounts for a greater activism in Calvin’s doc- 
trine of the calling—an activism of profound influence among 
his followers. 

5 Commentary upon the Epistle of Saint Paul to the Romans (Edinburgh, 
1844), 229; Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Philippians, 


Colossians, and Thessalonians (Edinburgh, 1851), 305; and Commentary on 
Corinthians, 1, 59. 

6 See Calvin’s commentary on I Cor. 7:20—the one place where Paul had 
clearly used the term in this specific case (Commentary on Corinthians, 1, 248). 
Cf. Institutes, 1, 790, and Opera (Brunsvigae, 1868), vil, 210. (Note: Opera is 
not a complete title reference. Titles listed below are abbreviated only when 
the reference is of sufficient clarity for purposes of identification and when 
the full listing would not contribute to the thesis of the article.) 

7 See the Institutes, Book m1, chaps. 6 and 7. 

8 Institutes, 1, 756. 
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Furthermore, Calvin allowed for a change of vocation, 
whereas Luther had not done so. By explicitly allowing a 
greater latitude in the interpretation of Paul’s writings on call- 
ing,® Calvin perhaps gave some comfort to those early apostles 
of the “‘spirit of capitalism” who were anxious that a man be 
granted the privilege of advancing from position to position in 
obtaining his own material well-being. Calvin’s emphasis, how- 
ever, was that a person could change his status if he used good 
sense about it, but the calling was primarily a place for the ex- 
ercise of discipline and not the achievement of personal pleas- 
ure. Viewed in this light, it actually made little difference 
where a person worked so long as he found his peculiar area of 
service to God and neighbor. There is, Calvin maintained, “no 
employment so mean and sordid (provided we follow our vo- 
cation) as not to appear truly respectable, and be deemed high- 
ly important in the sight of God.” *° 

Both Calvin and Luther exalted the common and refused to 
speak in terms of a peculiarly religious vocation which is to 
be esteemed above others."* One is able to serve God and fel- 


low men in whatever place he finds himself if he has experi- 
enced that effectual calling which means so much in terms of 
his ultimate well-being. 


II 


An index of the importance of the concept of calling to the 
English Puritans is the frequency with which the term and the 
idea were used. It is significant that William Perkins, one of the 
outstanding teachers and preachers of Puritanism during the 
reign of Elizabeth, considered the concept of sufficient impor- 
tance to merit a separate treatise.* Perkins’ influence was es- 
pecially strong among those men who assumed positions of 


9 Commentary on Corinthians, 1, 248. 

10 Institutes, 1, 791. 

11 Institutes, 1, 548. 

12 See William Perkins, “A Treatise of the Vocations or Callings of Men,” in 
Workes (Cambridge, 1608), 1, 727-756. 

Knappen refers to Perkins as the “Puritan theologian of Tudor times.” (M. 
M. Knappen, Tudor Puritanism, A Chapter in the History of Idealism [Chicago, 
1939], 375-) 
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leadership in Puritanism in the early part of the seventeenth 
century. It extended to William Ames, one of his students, to 
Preston, Sibbes, and to John Cotton. These men, together with 
such men as Thomas Hooker and Thomas Shepard, continued 
the Protestant emphasis on the concept of the calling. 

Perkins distinguished between the general and the particu- 
lar calling. He used the concept of the general calling, as Cal- 
vin had used it, to refer to the idea of God's election. If a per- 
son is elected by God he is called out from the non-elect, called 
to live a holy and godly life such as suits one who has reached 
union with Christ. Thus the answer to God’s call was conceived 
by Perkins, and those who followed him, in terms of conversion 
or regeneration. All who harken to the call of God are con- 
verted from sin to grace, from the world to following God in 
Christ.’* There is in these men a suggestion of a rhythm. God 
calls: man responds. Man responds first of all by specifically 
religious acts, such as those described by Perkins, but he also 
responds in his work and in his whole life." 

Thus these early Puritans also used the term calling to refer 
to the particular work and station in which a person finds him- 
self. Perkins defined a particular or personal vocation or call- 
ing as “a certaine kind of life, ordained and imposed on man by 
God, for the common good.’”’* It “is the execution of some 
particular office, arising of that distinction which God makes 
betweene man and man in euery societie.”’ *° 

Perkins set forth certain rules which he felt should guide 
men in the choice and practice of their particular callings. 
These rules are illustrative and representative of Puritan think- 
ing on this subject and will, accordingly, be used here as guides 
for further discussion.** 

13 Perkins, Workes, 1, 729. 

14 Cf. William Ames, “The Marrow of Sacred Divinity,” in Workes (London, 
1643), 110-113; and Thomas Hooker, The Sovles Vocation or Effectval Calling 
to Christ (London, 1638), 33-34. 

15 Perkins, Workes, 1, 727. 

16 Workes, 1, 731. 

17 Actually Perkins set forth only five rules for the personal calling, but at 


least five more can be found in his general discourse on the topic. I have selected 
those most typical of the advice given by the early Puritans. 
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1. Everyone must have a particular calling. The Puritans 
maintained that the general calling is inseparable from some 
particular calling. 


Faith drawes the heart of a Christian to live in some warrantable 
calling; as soone as ever a man begins to looke towards God, and the 
wayes of his grace, he will not rest, till he find out some warrant- 
able calling and imployment.*® 


2. A second rule laid down by Perkins was that, “We are to 
choose honest and lawfull callings to walke in.” *® This rule 
was, of course, universally accepted by the Puritans. Thus, al- 
though they followed Paul in urging men to stay in that calling 
wherein they were called, they always did so with the proviso 
that this precept should not be followed if that calling were 
dishonest or unlawful. 

3. Thirdly, it was maintained by Perkins that he who is 
fitted for many callings must choose on the basis of public need 
and desire rather than personal gain. This again was acommon 
note; the particular calling must serve the common good, this 
being one of the chief reasons for its existence. “In mans 
bodie,” wrote Perkins, ‘‘there be sundrie parts and members, 
and euery one hath his seuerall vse and office, which it per- 
formeth not for it selfe, but for the good of the whole bodie. 


22 90 


4. Perkins also held that a person should stay in his calling 
once it had been chosen.*! This was one of the most prominent 
and persistent notes in the early Puritans. The most common 


18 John Cotton, The Way of Life or, God’s Way and Course, in bringing 
the Soule into, keeping it in, and carrying it on, in the Wayes of Life and Peace 
(London, 1641), 437. “A Christian would no sooner have his sinne pardoned,” 
wrote Cotton, “then his estate to be setled in some good calling, though not as 
a mercenary slave, but he would offer it up to God as a free-will Offering, he 
would have his condition and heart setled in Gods peace, but his life setled in 
a good calling, though it be but a day-labourer, yet make me as one that may 
doe thee some service ... .” 

19 Perkins, Workes, 1, 735. 

20 Workes, 1, 728. 

21*Euery man must judge that particular calling, in which God hath placed 
him, to be the best of all callings for him: I say not simply best, but best for 
him.” (Workes, 1, 733.) 
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argument for this position seems to have been that of protec- 
tion for the individual from his baser and more avaricious self. 
The calling was regarded as a means of discipline which the in- 
dividual needed to curb his worldly ambitions and constantly 
to remind himself that his prime goals are service to God and 
to fellow men rather than to self. ‘““The [general] calling of 
Christianity is shewed in particular callings which are sancti- 
fied by God to subdue the excess of corruptions,” wrote Sibbes. 
“Men without callings are exceedingly vicious, as some gentle- 
men and beggars.” *” 

Other arguments frequently set forth to sustain this position 
were that an individual must stay in his calling because God 
had put him there, and because the calling was the best avenue 
of service to God and the receipt of blessedness at his hand. 
Those who stayed in the calling could both glorify God and en- 
joy him forever. 

The early Puritans were also especially concerned to point 
out that if a person moved out of his calling he would undoubt- 
edly come to a bad end. This concept could have been used to 
encourage a static and hierarchical society.** But the driving 
force behind this emphasis on staying in the calling was the 
conviction of these men that to God alone belonged all sover- 
eignty; therefore the Christian must be content in his station 
and not attempt to usurp the prerogative of the Lord by chang- 
ing status. 

5. Another point of advice stressed by Perkins was that the 
Christian must avoid covetousness—an ever-present danger in 
the calling, against which the Puritans repeatedly warned. 
They regarded this as one of the master sins of the world which 
colors—or discolors—so much of man’s life. They found it ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, not only because it could corrupt the 
particular calling, but because it might even endanger the 
general calling as well. Perkins advised the Christian to seek 


22 The Complete Works of Richard Sibbes (Edinburgh, 186), v1, 521. 


23 H. M. Robertson emphasizes this point of view in his Aspects of the Rise 
of Economic Individualism (Cambridge, 1933). See especially pp. 8 ff. 
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no more return in his calling than he found necessary for 
himself and those who relied on him for support. Furthermore, 
Perkins warned that if he earned much in his vocation he 
should not necessarily attribute it to God’s beneficence. It 
might even be the result of his wrath, since excessive wealth 
could become a curse; or it might just be a result of the person's 
own covetousness, in which case he was still exposed to divine 
judgment. 

Cotton urged the man who prospered in his calling to be 
“very trustfull to God” while being “very distrustfull to him- 
self... .”” When “temporall blessings come rolling in upon him 
... his faith should encourage him to distrust his own “‘firm- 
nesse,”’ to fear lest he ‘‘should be carried away with the world. 
... We are never more apt to forget God,’ Cotton warned, 
“then when he most prospers us.” Thus the blessings of this 
world should be used “with a reverent feare”’ lest the Christian 
be so inundated that he drown in pride, vainglory, and covet- 
ousness.”° 

6. Furthermore, the Christian was urged to be diligent in 
his calling—as a means of serving God and the common good, 
and also as a means of disciplining himself. This was also one 
of the commoner emphases among the Puritans, and inciden- 
tally one which got out of hand in later Puritan thought as 
diligence and industry became virtues to be extolled in them- 
selves, no longer being intimately connected with service to 
God. 

R. H. Tawney, in his penetrating study, Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, observes that “... to the Puritan, a con- 
temner of the vain shows of sacramentalism, mundane toil be- 
comes itself a kind of sacrament.’ ** If the zealous Christian 

24 Perkins, Workes, 1, 745-746. Indicative of the change that took place within 
Puritanism is the fact that a later generation in England unquestioningly re- 
garded earthly prosperity as a sign of divine favor. The questions raised by Per- 
kins and some of his students were no longer raised by the leading Puritans of 


the latter half of the seventeenth century, or if raised they were answered with 
the assurance that God favored wealth-getting. (See below.) 


25 The Way of Life ..., 455-457- 
26 (New York, 1947), 166. 
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cannot work out his religious fervor in special religious acts— 
such as prayer, fasting, and pilgrimages—then he will, and he 
must, find an outlet in his daily work. So the Puritan preacher 
urged the members of his congregation to express themselves 
with all diligence in their vocations. When Thomas Shepard 
was asked about the place of “spiritual thoughts” and acts in 
the calling, he replied that such thoughts were all right if they 
contributed to the vocation, but they should not be engaged in 
if they made one “to turne round in worldly imployments so 
long til by giddinesse [he] fall down... .”” It is necessary, how- 
ever, Shepard indicated, “‘by secret steps even and anon to 
look up to heaven and to behold the face of God, to whom only 
therein we are to approve ourselves.” There should be a 
time in the day for meditation and a time for work “with all 
thy might.” The two should be related, but not interfere di- 
rectly with each other. Shepard emphasized the necessity of a 
rhythm between worship and work so that diligence in the 
calling was always a by-product of the impetus given by wor- 
ship of God, and not an end in itself or a means to the end of 
worldly accumulations.”* This leads to point number seven in 
Perkins’ program, and the most significant point of all for the 
early Puritans. 

7. The Christian’s personal calling must always be a part of 
the framework of the general calling, and if the time ever comes 
when the personal calling is adverse to the general calling then 
the former must give way.** The general calling shades into the 
personal or particular calling in accordance with the scriptural 
admonition, “In all thy ways acknowledge Him.” (Proverbs 
3:6) Thus one is not called first of all to the particular work but 
is called to respond to God in the whole of life. His choice of 
vocation is secondary so long as he serves God in it. Once he is 
in it he is admonished so to proceed as to keep always before 
his mind the proper place of his vocation in the total picture. 

27 Certain Select Cases Resolved. Specially, Tending to the Right Ordering 


of the Heart, that We May Comfortably Walke with God in Our General and 
Particular Callings. (London, 1648), 23. 


28 Perkins, Workes, 1, 734. 
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Acknowledging, serving, and glorifying God is primary; the 
general calling is more basic than the particular, although the 
two cannot be separated. 

This means that faith, understood as the Reformers had un- 
derstood it, is absolutely essential to the proper practice of the 
particular calling. Though a man have an illustrious calling 
and be ever so diligent in it, “it is but dead worke,” Cotton as- 
serted, if he lacks faith.*® Faith “encourageth a man in his call- 
ing to the most homeliest, and difficultest, and most dangerous 
things his calling can lead and expose himself to. . . . Faith does 
not picke and choose, as carnall reason will doe.” *° Faith also 
casts off all burdens of a calling upon God—all cares about suc- 
cess and status, or fear of danger, and the burden of injuries. 
The man who has faith knows, as Shepard indicated, that if he 
regards his calling as the work of Christ, if he learns to do what 
he does “in Civil businesses, as the work of Christ,” then he may 
rest assured that he honors “God as much, nay more by the 
meanest servile worldly act” as if he should spend “all that 
time in meditation, prayer, or any other spiritual employment. 

»? 31 

Finally, faith accepts success in the calling with equanimity 
and enables a man to give up such prosperity, if necessary, with- 
out serious regrets. Faith is a true guardian against excessive 
involvement in one’s work, and the products of that work. But 
work is necessary to, and a natural part of the life of faith. 

A life in accordance with this emphasis on the place of the 
particular calling in the general calling, and on diligence in 
vocation while responding to and glorifying God, may have ap- 
peared paradoxical, if not impossible, to the “Gentile.” Some 
of the Puritans were aware of this seeming paradox. There is 
a ‘combination of vertues strangely mixed in every lively holy 
Christian,” observed Cotton, “And that is, Diligence in worldly 


29 John Cotton, The Way of Life... , 449. 

80 John Cotton, The Way of Life ..., 443-445. Cf. John Cotton, Christ the 
Fountaine of Life (London, 1651), 120. Cf. also The Complete Works of Richard 
Sibbes, u, 97; and v, 362-363. 


31 Thomas Shepard, Certain Select Cases Resolved ... , 31-33. 
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businesses, and yet deadnesse to the world; such a mystery as 
none can read, but they that know it.” *? Cotton warned his 
listeners and readers that they should never loose hold on this 
paradox, if paradox it was. They must always be careful to dis- 
tinguish between the man who is diligent in his calling because 
of worldly ambition and the man who is a servant of God.** 

The exaltation of the common callings and the urging of 
diligence in them, while, at the same time, stressing faith in 
God, dedication to his glory and service, as well as service of 
neighbor, appears to represent the authentic note of early 
Puritanism. It did not grow from the promise or certainty that 
diligence in the vocation combined with deadness to this 
world’s goods would make money. This conclusion was reached 
by “Gentiles” and later Puritans who saw the utilitarian value 
of enthusiasm for diligence in the vocation but conveniently 
forgot or modified the larger framework into which the early 
Puritan had fitted that emphasis. 

Although the Protestant doctrine of vocation underwent 
change in the hands of the early Puritans, a central theme ap- 
pears to have remained. This is the emphasis on the calling as 
an area of response and obedience to God's grace and love in 
Jesus Christ. This, then, rested on the basic Protestant doctrine 
of justification by faith. That doctrine had the practical effect 
of levelling all men before God. Common work received new 
value, not necessarily through this levelling process, but as a 
primary area of man’s response to God. This doctrine of voca- 
tion was also supported and contributed to by other doctrines 
and ideas of early Protestantism such as the doctrine of Chris- 
tian liberty, the doctrine of sin, the idea of the providence of 
God, and the doctrine of stewardship. It is not to be understood 
fully apart from this more general supporting framework. Both 
the doctrine or concept of vocation, and the general supporting 
framework, were greatly modified by later Puritans. 


32 Christ the Fountaine of Life, 119. 


33 Christ the Fountaine of Life, 120. Cf. Perry Miller, The New England Mind 
(New York, 1939), 42-44. 
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III 


One can discern a distinct movement from a religious doc- 
trine of vocation in early Puritanism toward the beginnings of 
a secular doctrine of vocation among the later Puritans. This 
becomes evident as one compares the Puritanism of the Restor- 
ation period and after with that of the earlier half of the cen- 
tury, or as one compares Cotton, Hooker or Shepard with 
Cotton Mather in America. 

The Puritans of the latter part of the seventeenth century 
carried over from their forefathers many of the same emphases 
in their discussion of the calling, and of man’s work in general. 
They continued to talk in terms of the two callings—the gener- 
al and the particular.** They insisted on a necessary connection 
between the two, as well as the necessity of the particular call- 
ing. They called upon the religious person to avoid avarice and 
covetousness in his calling, and insisted also that the calling be 
pursued for God and for the good of fellow men.** These and 
other similarities are evident, but there are also distinct differ- 
ences between the two generations or periods. 

When the late Puritans talked about the general calling they 
thought chiefly of particular acts which might be called re- 
ligious acts, rather than an overwhelming experience of the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ.** As so frequently happens, in the 
history of theology, the intensity and freshness of the original 

34 See Cotton Mather, A Christian at his Calling. Two Brief Discourses: One 
Directing a Christian in his General Calling; Another Directing him in his Per- 


sonal Calling (Boston, 1701), and Richard Stecle, The Tradesman’s Calling 
(London, 1684), 1-5. Steele was a nonconformist minister. 

35 Cf. Mather, A Christian at his Calling ..., 44, and Richard Baxter, A Chris- 
tian Directory (London, 1673), 1, 448. Cf. also Steele, The Tradesman’s Calling, 
37-39- 

36 “Every Christian has a General Calling; Which is, to Serve the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and Save his own Soul, in the Services of Religion, that are incumbent 
on all the children of men... ,” that is, a general practice of all of the ways of 
religion which God has taught us and requires of us. (Mather, A Christian at 
his Calling ..., 37.) Possibly the foundations for this change were laid by the 
Early Puritans in their detailed examination of the process of regeneration. (See 
Perry Miller, “ ‘Preparation for Salvation’ in Seventeenth-Century New Eng- 
land,” Journal of the History of Ideas, \v [June, 1943], pp. 253-286. See especial- 
ly, pp. 257-265.) 
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emphasis had now hardened into a rather mechanical concep- 
tion of religious experience. When the late Puritans insisted 
on a connection between the general and the particular call- 
ings they meant that the Christian should not allow the work of 
his day-by-day occupation to interfere with religious practices, 
with the mechanics of devotion, with the business of attending 
to the salvation of his soul. Thus the Christian was urged to 
take time to (1) think about God, (2) attend Sabbath observ- 
ances, (3) engage in religious conversations, (4) pray every day 
at a set hour, and (5) read the Word of God regularly.*’ If he did 
this he would not be allowing the business of his personal call- 
ing to “swallow up” the business of his general calling. Such an 
atomized conception of the general calling could easily lead to 
a position giving more and more autonomy to the particular 
calling. And this is exactly what happened. 

It is true also that the late Puritans were concerned that a 
man should serve his fellow men and God in his calling, but 
they were about as equally concerned to point out that he 
could and should serve himself also. Three ends were listed to- 
gether as goals of the calling: service to God, to society, and to 
self. The reader is not always certain which is primary, since a 
distinct note of heavenly utilitarianism is to be found in these 
later Puritans so that even service rendered to God and to 
neighbor takes on a certain value in the achievement of the in- 
dividual’s own salvation. Self-fulfillment was plainly accepted, 
even though it was conceived of in terms of the ultimate re- 
ward. The most necessary work for one to accomplish, wrote 
Baxter as he listed the ways in which a person should use his 
time, is to “‘get proof of your adoption and peace with God, and 
right to everlasting life. .. .’’ ** Mather likened the Christian in 

87 George Swinnock wrote three volumes of detailed description on how the 
Christian should behave in accordance with his general calling. Subjects in- 
cluded are prayer, hearing and reading the Word, receiving the Lord’s Supper, 
how to act on the Lord’s day, detail on eating and drinking, apparel and sleep, 
recreations and pleasures. Religion, conceived as a series of pious acts, was re- 
garded by Swinnock as man’s primary business. (The Christian-Mans Calling 
{London, 1661-1665].) Swinnock was a nonconformist divine. 

38 Richard Baxter, A Christian Directory, 1, 285. 
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his two callings to a man in a rowboat headed for heaven. He 
must pull both oars to get there.*® Mather was certain that if a 
man did his duty in the rowboat, God would provide a favor- 
able wind and current.*° 

These Puritans were quick to point out that a life guided by 
such a concern for the salvation of the soul and for eternal life 
would also have its this-worldly rewards. If your heart is 
right and you have the right goals in mind, God will guide 
and preserve you and will “crown your Endeavours with a 
prosperous Success .. . ,"” advised Steele. “‘O Sirs, it is as much 
a Man’s Interest as his Duty, to be holy. .. ."’ Such a man “may 
desire the obtaining of a Competence in this World . . . [he] 
may aim at a comfortable and plentiful Provision. . . .” ** Thus 
heavenly utilitarianism was rapidly on the way to becoming 
worldly utilitarianism. 

Most of these late Puritans paid lip service to Protestant or- 
thodoxy, but subtle changes had crept into their approach— 
changes brought about in part as a result of the pressures of an 
expanding and increasingly more successful economic com- 
munity upon Puritan thought. Under these and other pres- 
sures more and more power was given by the Puritans to the 
natural man. The doctrine of original sin was accepted as true, 
for example, but it was given a somewhat different twist. 
Whereas their forerunners had repeatedly warned against the 
sin of covetousness, the late Puritans turned their attention in- 
creasingly to the sins of sensuality. Baxter, for example, re- 
garded sensuality as the “master sin,” *? putting it ahead of 

39 “If he mind but one of his Callings, be it which it will, he pulls the Oar, 


but on one side of the Boat, and will make but a poor dispatch to the Shoar of 
Eternal Blessedness.” (A Christian at his Calling ... , 38.) 

40 Cf. Essays to do Good (New York: American Tract Society, n.d.), 105. 

41“Assure yourselves,” Steele advised, “that the more sincerely solicitous 
you are for his [God’s] Glory, the more careful and provident he will be for your 
Welfare and Happiness. . . .” (The Tradesman’s Calling, 38-42). 

42 A Christian Directory, 1, 264. He also called it “flesh-pleasing” or “volup- 
tuousness.” Baxter appears to have been quite typical in his appeal against flesh- 


pleasing as the worst of sins. (See Richard B. Schlatter, The Social Ideas of 
Religious Leaders, 1660-1688 [London, 1940], 191.) 
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pride, covetousness, etc. The lusts of the flesh were regarded by 
him and others as more dangerous than the “‘lusts of the spir- 
it.”’ Thus thé true sinners were those who were sensuous, lazy 
or idle—those who gave indulgence to the flesh. In shifting 
primary scorn to the sins of the flesh, the “ambitions of the 
spirit,” or those motivations not directly connected with man’s 
physical self, were allowed a certain indulgence and a certain 
blessing. The rich man who abstained from overindulging his 
fleshly appetites was to be praised for the advantageous use of 
his God-given abilities. On the other hand, the poor were con- 
demned for their lack of ambition, lack of industry, and it 
might also be assumed, for their indulgence of the flesh—other- 
wise how could one account for their failures?** 

The change in orthodoxy is also apparent in the increas- 
ing attention given to good works by the late Puritans who did 
all they could—without actually denying the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith—to emphasize the role of works in salvation and 
in daily life. It was assumed that the individual had a natural 
power which could enable him to do much toward achieving 
his salvation—although that salvation obviously rested ulti- 


mately with God.** It was also stressed that good works would 
always accompany and follow salvation.*® Therefore, the Chris- 
tian was urged to do good works so that his own welfare would 
be secure.*® 


43 Both Tawney and James have called attention to the change in attitude 
toward poverty in seventeenth-century England. (See Tawney, Religion and the 
Rise of Capitalism, chap. iv, para. 4, and Margaret James, Social Problems and 
Policy during the Puritan Revolution, 1640-1660 [London, 1930], 18 ff.) 

44 See Baxter, A Christian Directory, 1, 3, and Cotton Mather, A Conquest over 
the Grand Excuse of Sinfulness and Slothfulness (Boston, 1706), 29. (Cf. Perry 
Miller, ““The Marrow of Puritan Divinity,” in Publications of the Colonial So- 
ciety of Massachusetts, XXXII, 247-300.) 

45 A “workless faith is a worthless faith,” Mather pointed out, and “to be 
saved without good works, were to be saved without salvation. Much of our 
salvation consists in doing good works.” (Essays to do Good, 20-21.) 

46 The redeemed, Baxter maintained, have a law given to them by the Gov- 
ernor, “and this Law requireth us to do good works, as much as we are able. ... 
And by this Law ... we must be Judged: and thus we must be judged accord- 
ing to our works.” (A Christian Directory, 1, 129.) Cf. Bury’s advice to beware of 
idleness, because it “will leave thee short of heaven; double thy diligence and 
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Since the late Puritans assumed that the goal of life was sal- 
vation of the soul and life everlasting, that the attainment of 
this goal was by all odds the crucial endeavor of life on earth, 
and that the individual could do much for himself in reaching 
that goal, it was inevitable that in guiding their flocks they 
should work out in minute detail the means of this achieve- 
ment, and that they should make a schedule for the best use of 
all the time at the individual’s disposal. Their followers were 
urged to order their lives so as to make use of every minute, so 
as to redeem all time available to them.* 

To give help to their followers in making the best use of their 
time the Puritan leaders drew up lists giving in order of impor- 
tance the things that should be done. They also offered specific 
advice to men of different professions and walks of life as to 
how they might best make use of the time at their disposal.** 

Further evidence of the strenuousness of the Puritan empha- 
sis can be found in the long and loud praises sung to industry 
and the forceful denunciation of sloth or idleness. The early 
Puritans had praised industry in work, but not quite to the ex- 
tent of the late Puritans, nor for the same ends. Steele held that 


the industrious tradesman “is bound (if health permits him) 


to be stirring early ... and... continue all the day long. In 
general,” he advised, 


you should indeavour to be as much in your Shop, Warehouses, or 
places where your most constant Business is, as possibly you can; 
yea, ye ought to delight to be there, as every thing doth to be in its 
place, and to be restless when you are necessitated thence, until you 
return thereunto.*® 


amend thy pace; give diligence to make thy calling and election sure. ... When 
others only wish for heaven, do thou work for it... .” (Edward Bury, The Hus- 
bandmans Companion [London, 1677], 84-85. Bury was another nonconform- 
ist minister.) 

47 The tradesman, Stecle maintained, should be “as wary in his expense of 
Time as of Money. . . . Hours have wings, and every moment flies up to the 
Author of Time, and carries notice of our usage of it.” (The Tradesman’s Call- 
ing, 79-80.) This is suggestive of Franklin’s “advice to a young tradesman” that 
“time is money.” Cf. also Baxter, A Christian Directory, 1, chap. v. 

48 See especially Mather’s Essays to do Good. 


49 The Tradesman’s Calling, 80-83. 
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“Yea, How can you ordinarily Enjoy any Rest at Night,” Math- 
er asked his readers, “if you have not been well at Work in the 
Day? Let your Business Engross the most of your Time.” °° 

Such diligence will automatically cut out all unnecessary de- 
tails in an individual’s life; it will even “restrain all unseason- 
able Devotion,” Steele claimed. The industrious tradesman 
will not allow concern with religious paraphernalia to keep 
him from his proper exercise in his work. 

The late Puritans emphasized, however, that the personal 
calling should be followed with orderliness and prudence as 
well as diligence. The Christian “will do his work more or- 
derly,’ wrote Baxter, “when another is in continual confusion, 
and his business knoweth not its time and place. . . .” *? The 
first thing necessary for a happy progress in business, advised 
Steele, “is prudence or discretion. .. .”” This “is an Habit of 
Mind, inabling a good Man to dispose of his outward Affairs, in 
the most commodious manner.” It is especially to be commend- 
ed since God has chosen it as one of the primary means of in- 
suring our well-being in this world.** 

The exercise of prudence in trade, Steele pointed out, re- 
quires the gaining of a thorough knowledge of all the ins and 
outs of one’s business, the choice of proper time and place for 
the exercise of that business, and the selection of the right peo- 
ple with whom to carry it on. Prudence also requires a proper 
use of mind and body for the prevention of overwork. Steele 
assumed a median position, advocating that the Christian be- 
come neither a “‘slave of trade” nor a “‘slave of Christ,” but that 
he be prudent in all things. 

Prudence, Steele continued, “is to be used, In a frequent In- 
spection into the State of your Affairs. . . . This is chiefly to be 
done about the State of your Souls. . . .”” The prudent man 


50 A Christian at His Calling ..., 48. 
51 The Tradesman’s Calling, 85. 
52 A Christian Directory, 1, 449. 
53 T 


te Tradesman’s Calling, 52-54. Cf. Mather, A Christian at his Calling 
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should keep an adequate record of his business, if not of the 
progress of his soul also, that he may know the degree of his 
success in his pursuits.** Finally, such prudence will direct the 
trader not to neglect his attention to the “duties of religion.” 
Although he may have some difficulty finding time for these 
during his work day, nevertheless he should observe them in 
proper season since this will contribute to his success in busi- 
ness and his achievement of the heavenly goal. As Mather in- 
formed his readers, “All your Business will go on the better, 
all the day, for your being thus faithful to God.” *° 

To this overwhelming approval of diligence and prudence 
in the calling the late Puritans added a sound condemnation of 
idleness. As a prudent industry could be looked upon as the 
source of all that is good in this life so idleness could be re- 
garded as the source of all evils. 


Tho’ it were part of the Curse brought in by Sin, “In the Sweat of 
thy Face thou shalt eat Bread,” the Curse is become a Blessing, 
and our Sweat has a tendency to keep us from an abundance of 
Sin.5® 


It is not a great step from the blessing of industry and pru- 
dence as the best exercises for the soul to the blessing of these 
virtues in themselves, or the blessing of the material wealth 
gained by them. If the late Puritans did not always consciously 
take this step, their emphases certainly pointed in that direc- 
tion. Their insistence on industry, diligence, prudence, and 
thrift, and their condemnation of idleness and poverty, could, 
and did, lead to a sanctification of what might be called busi- 
ness motivations and wealth-getting. Baxter was loath to bless 
profit-seeking outrightly, but he did urge the Christian to 
choose the more materially profitable work in preference to 
the position where wealth was not as easily gained. In answer 
to the question, “Is it a duty to desire and endeavour to get, and 
prosper, and grow rich, by our labours ...?” Baxter replied, 

54 Steele, The Tradesman’s Calling, 62-63. 


55 A Christian at His Calling... , 67. 
56 A Christian at his Calling ..., 41. 
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It is sin to desire Riches as worldlings and sensualists do, for the 
provision and maintenance of fleshly lusts, and pride: But it is no 
sin, but a duty, to labour not only for labour sake, formally resting 
in the act done, but for that honest increase and provision, which is 
the end of our labour; And therefore to choose a gainful calling 
rather than another, that we may be able to do good and relieve the 
poor.*? 


Baxter also advised that, 


If God shew you a way in which you may lawfully get more than in 
another way, (without wrong to your soul, or to any other) if you re- 
fuse this, and choose the less gainful way, you cross one of the ends 
of your Calling, and you refuse to be Gods Steward, and to accept 
his gifts and use them for him when he requireth it. . . .°° 


Other Puritan preachers went farther than Baxter in bless- 
ing both wealth-getting and wealth gotten. “Prudence and 
Piety were always very good friends,” observed Steele. A Chris- 
tian may gain plenty in both worlds if he does his duty by 
each.*® And, in praising diligence, Steele held that “God doth 
usually bless the diligent Man with Plenty.” °° 

It appears evident that this sanctification of the worldly 
vocation, and especially of wealth-getting in that vocation, 
added fuel to the flame of developing commercialism—es- 
pecially during the period of the Restoration and after. The 
very language of many of the Puritan preachers of the Restora- 
tion period gives evidence, as Schlatter has pointed out, of their 
affinity with the commercial classes. ““Thy duty is, reader,” 
wrote Swinnock, “‘to mind thy general in thy particular call- 
ing, and to drive a trade in heaven, whilst thou art following 
thy trade on earth.” * The “true Christian is like the good 
merchant whose mind is always on his business. Whenever he 

57 A Christian Directory, Iv, 146-147. 

58 A Christian Directory, 1, 450. Cf. Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism (London, 1930), 162 ff. 

59 The Tradesman’s Calling, 52 ff. Cf. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism, 203. 

80 The Tradesman’s Calling, 88. Cf. James, Social Problems and Policy .. . 
1640-1660, 18, for an example of this sort of thing in an earlier period. 

61 The Christian-Mans Calling, 1, xxvi. 
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makes a visit, such a merchant inquires about prices and com- 
modities, always seeking new opportunities for profit.”’ ®? Schlat- 
ter observes that, 


The moral was that the Christian must ever be seeking his salva- 
tion. But it is not improbable that Swinnock’s readers concluded 
that the best Christian was the one who discovered the best ways of 
investing his money. The transition from Puritan to solid bour- 
geois was easily completed.** 


Thus many of the Puritan preachers who set out to “‘spiritu- 
alize commerce” tended rather “‘to commercialize the spirit.” * 

Thus the late Puritans approached the concept of the calling 
in such a fashion as to give increased autonomy to man’s nat- 
ural desires and abilities, and increased sanctification to the 
accumulations of the worldly vocation. Their approach to the 
religious life, or the general calling, in terms of specific re- 
ligious or pious acts tended toward an increased fragmentation 
of that life. The upshot of this was an eventual split between 
the individual's religious life and his day-by-day living in the 
world—whereas the early Puritans had constantly insisted that 


the whole of life must be caught up into the worship of God. 
The late Puritans also modified the concept of original sin to 
the extent that the penetrating eye of the religious community 
was directed more and more toward the sins of the flesh and 


away from the sins of covetousness. Whereas the early Puritans 
—and the Reformers—had looked upon everything which hap- 
pened to or came to a man, whether he be poor or rich, as a gift 
of God, and therefore as something to be treated accordingly, 

the late Puritans shifted to the idea that God is especially kind 
to his “good” children by giving them this-worldly wealth and 
prosperity. This also entailed a shift in attitude toward poverty, 
which came to be regarded as a sign of God’s disfavor toward 
his “bad” children. Finally, the late Puritans came to think of 


62 The Christian-Mans Calling, 1, 31. 


63 The Social Ideas of Religious Leaders, 1660-1688, 198. Schlatter cites many 
others who used the language of trade to deal with matters of religion. 


64 The Social Ideas of Religious Leaders ..., 197. 
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Christian liberty more and more in terms of the ability of the 
individual to determine his own destiny in the economic realm, 
in terms of the freedom of mobility in the world, rather than a 
freedom from bondage to self and sin which enabled the in- 
dividual to serve God and neighbor—as the Reformers and 
early Puritans had thought of that concept. 

Why did these changes take place in the Puritan concept of 
the calling? Various factors seem to have been at work. Un- 
doubtedly much of the ground-work for change was laid in 
early Puritanism itself. The covenant theology of the early 
Puritans, for example, could very easily have been understood 
so as to put increasing emphasis on the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual. There is some evidence that the early Puritans had 
used it in this fashion.® Their followers took this particular 
cue and went much farther than the earlier generation had 
gone. Furthermore, the concept of the calling or vocation, with 
its stress on worldly work as a primary area of response and 
obedience to God, was subtle enough that it could easily have 
been interpreted in a more materialistic fashion, although the 
early Puritans had attempted to avoid this. As these tendencies 
within early Puritanism were subjected to the corrosive effects 
of second and third generation “mentality” —a mentality which 
almost inevitably lost some of the freshness and vitality of the 
first generation—and especially when the later Puritans felt the 
full weight of the social and economic pressures of an expand- 
ing business community, quite different results were pro- 
duced from what the early Puritans might have anticipated. 
Thus the changes can be explained in terms of a changing 
theology and the influence of the rapidly expanding commer- 

65 See Perry Miller, The New England Mind, chap. xiii and Appendix B, and 
Miller’s article, “The Marrow of Puritan Divinity.” See also William Wakefield 
McKee, “The Idea of the Covenant in English Puritanism” (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Yale University, 1948). 

66 Robertson argues that the concept of the calling changed “from an anti- 
dote against covetous ambition to a comfortable doctrine suitable for a com- 
mercial people. .. .” He accounts for this change largely on the grounds of 
social and economic pressures. He also claims that Weber failed to take sufficient 


accounting either of these changes or of the social and economic factors. (As- 
pects of the Rise of Economic Individualism, 15.) 
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cial community of late seventeenth-century England and New 
England. 

However the changes took place, it appears evident that 
Weber did not take sufficient note of them in establishing his 
“thesis.” He assumed, for example, that when he chose Rich- 
ard Baxter to illustrate that thesis he chose a typical Puritan. 
Actually Baxter represented a Puritanism which was quite 
different from that of the early seventeenth century and which 
was already rapidly “going to seed.” By jumping from Calvin 
to Baxter, Weber ignored a whole series of changes within 
Puritanism and the English community, and thus failed to 
give adequate attention to certain factors which account for 
the affinity between late Puritanism and the “spirit of capi- 
talism.”’ 

The changes within the Puritan concept of vocation pre- 
pared the way for significant and influential later develop- 
ments. In England they helped produce Daniel Defoe’s “com- 
plete English tradesman,” whose religious life—if it could be 
called that—was all but completely separated from his busi- 
ness.** In America they contributed to the “wisdom” of Poor 
Richard as it came to be expressed in his almanacs and in The 
Way to Wealth. The separation between religion and busi- 
ness was completed with Poor Richard. 


67 See The Complete English Tradesman (London, 1726). 





HEAVEN’S SUGAR CAKE: THEOLOGY AND 
IMAGERY IN THE POETRY OF 
EDWARD TAYLOR 


HERBERT BLAU 


I. 


MONG the dilemmas caused by Calvin’s rejection of the 
orthodox conception of original sin was that regarding 
sacramental grace. To the congenitally depraved, the satisfac- 
tions of communion were simply inaccessible. Whereas the 
Anglican, whose universal law (according to Hooker) was the 
law of reason, could make a voluntary movement toward God, 
the Calvinist, whose universal law was that of predestination, 
could at best stand and wait. This was true in theory. In fact, 
however, the Calvinists and especially the American Puritans 
were in the habit of contradicting the letter of the law. Had 
Jonathan Edwards interpreted rigorously the doctrine of God’s 
decrees, he could not have preached repentance. Had Edward 
Taylor remembered it properly his Sacramental Meditations 
might have been considerably different from what they are. 
In explaining the importance with which the Puritans re- 
garded the Lord’s Supper, Professor Thomas H. Johnson 
writes of the excessive humility which the Puritan had to feel 
toward himself for his generic participation in the breaking of 
the first covenant, and the concomitant joy he could feel at the 
thought that “Christ stood sponsor for him in the second.”’? 
It is this joy which motivates the sacramentarianism of Tay- 
lor. In other metaphysical poets, such as George Herbert, we 
can observe an affective quality of the communion that is very 
strong; but Herbert was an Anglican and had a theologically 
legitimate motivation in the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
Though the Church of England had repudiated the Catholic 
transubstantiation, it did at least believe that Christ was pres- 


1T. H. Johnson, editor, The Poetical Works of Edward Taylor (Princeton, 
1943), 9- 
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ent at the communion in his spiritual nature. For Taylor, on 
the other hand, there is no excuse. His celebration of the sacra- 
ments is motivated by nothing except an intense feeling for 
the ritual as ritual. It is the poetic testimony of his illimitable 
obligation to God. Professor Johnson discusses in this connec- 
tion the doctrine of justification by faith alone, which to the 
Anglicans involved an infusion of grace, a movement of free 
choice towards God and away from sin, and the eventual re- 
mission of guilt. For the Puritans, however, there was always 
the millstone of predestination. The Puritans could hope to 
win eternal bliss, but they had no way of knowing whether in 
the original dispensation of grace they were chosen to be saved 
or damned. 
The best they could do, therefore, was to look for signs: 


Nature was instructive to them only in so far as it suggested the 
hidden mysterious operations of designing agents. God and devil 
were both active, scheming, hidden powers, each pursuing his own 
ends by various ministrations, and natural events were therefore to 
be understood only in so far as they showed evidence of some di- 
vine or diabolical plot.? 


Cotton Mather’s diaries give us some idea of the extremes to 
which this tantalizing game could be carried; and Taylor's 
Sacramental Meditations, though they were written for the 
annual feast of the Lord’s Supper, suggest that Taylor himself, 
like Mather and the later Hawthorne, may have been suscep- 
tible to the habit. The concentration on detail, the inordinate 
fascination for things of the senses, the magnification out of 
all proportion of the commonest object are perhaps the most 
salient features of his poetry. And indeed, several of his Medi- 
tations begin almost as though he were emerging—albeit ex- 
ultantly—from a Hawthorne-like trance. 

Mr. Roy Harvey Pearce is certainly correct in defining the 
central experience of Taylor’s poetry as that of discovery, the 
“coming upon” or “laying open to view” the “analogies and 


2H. W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind (New York, 1930), 42-43. Quoted by 
Yvor Winters, In Defense of Reason (New York, 1947), 161. 
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evidences of God’s order.’’* This is the very essence of Tay- 
lor’s method and is derived in part from the Ramist logic ac- 
cepted by the theocratic Puritans. But it is this same process 
of discovery, of guessing at signs, which on occasion seriously 
damages the poetry of Taylor by involving him in a quest for 
limitless particular perspectives, a series of quickly shifting 
images which, instead of strengthening the logic of the poem, 
pulls it apart. Moreover, Mr. Pearce’s depreciation of the im- 
portance of paradox in Taylor’s poetry—“‘(The danger is that 
we will make this slight paradox into something larger by sub- 
stituting our logic for the logic of the poem)’’—overlooks the 
fact that paradox in Taylor, as in all Puritan writers, is more 
pervasive than a consideration of imagery alone would indi- 
cate. For the paradox in Taylor is fundamental, going beyond 
imagery to theology, and is rooted in the basic Calvinistic 
dichotomy between “free will’ and “‘fixed fate.” 

“An artist—a poet,” Mr. Pearce writes, “might discover 
God’s will evidenced in the world about him. He would re- 
cord his discovery, perhaps. And he would proceed to live ac- 
cording to that will, to discover it elsewhere, not to estimate its 
human significance.’’* But, according to the doctrine of pre- 
destination, it was impossible for the artist to make such an 
adjustment, ‘‘to live according to that will,” to shape his life 
in just measure to his perceptions, or, as a matter of fact, to 
make any perceptions at all. The Puritan could guess, but he 
could not really discover. Now it is true that in practice most 
Puritans proceeded to ignore their theoretical incapacities. 
The circumstances of their existence, urgent and arduous, de- 
manded from them, to an extreme degree, those very powers 
of percipience and volitional action which their dogma de- 
nied. But they would not, in conscious utterance, deny their 
dogma. Consequently, what appears frequently to be a reli- 
ance by Taylor upon the less rigorous rationalizations of the 

8“Edward Taylor: the Poet as Puritan,” New ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXIII, 
33 (March, 1950). 

4R. H. Pearce in NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XxII, 38 (March, 1950). 
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Anglican Church must not be deemed purposeful on his part. 
A minister rather than a theologian, Taylor never cracked his 
dialectic over the immovable rock of the free will-fixed fate 
dilemma. 

Like Herbert, who in “Divinitie’” expressed no inclination 
to cavil and animadverted on the needle-point logistics of the, 
theologians, Taylor recommended the acceptance of the il- 
lusion of good works (no illusion for Herbert, but definitely 
one for a sound Puritan). In God’s Determinations, for ex- 
ample, the Saint—one of the justified elect—urges the doubt- 
ing Soul to repent his sins, despite the implication of the doc- 
trine of predestination that man has not the power to repent: 


Perform the Duty, leave th’event unto 

His grace that doth both in and outside know. 

Beg pardon for your sins: bad thoughts defy, 

That are cast in you by the Enemy. 

Approove yourselfe to God, and unto his, 

And beg a pardon where you do amiss. 

If wronged, go to God for right, and pray 

Hard-thoughted Saints black-thoughted thoughts away. 

Renew your acts of Faith: believe in him 

Who died on the Cross to Cross out Sin. 

Allow not any Sin, but if you sin 

Through frailty, Faith will a new pardon bring. 

Do all Good Works, work all good things you know, 

As if you should be sav’d for doing so. 

Then undo all you've done, and it deny, 

And on the naked Christ alone rely. 

Believe not Satan, unbelieve his tales 

Lest you should misbelieve the Gospell bales. 
Do what is right, and for the right Contend; 
Make Grace your way, and Glory’ll be your End. 


This goes further even than such works as Jonathan Edwards’ 
highly influential Justification by Faith in neglecting the am- 
biguity of the original allocation of grace and stressing the 
ultimate possibility of man’s redemption. Moreover, it is 
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probably this shift in emphasis which prompted Taylor in 
God’s Determinations to deal mainly with the uncertainty of 
the Elect, rather than like Hawthorne in The Scarlet Letter, 
with the tortured souls of the damned. 

The most striking characteristic of God’s Determinations is 
its compassion. Though the predicaments of the apostate and 
the doubting Soul are awful to contemplate, the New Testa- 
ment God is invariably quick to console. In the following pas- 
sage, for instance, which has the lyrical simplicity of Henry 
Vaughan’s “The Retreat,” or even of Blake’s Songs of Inno- 
cence, Christ descends almost to the stature of a sympathetic 
housewife: 

Peace, Peace, my Hony, do not cry, 
My Little Darling, wipe thine eye, 
Oh Cheer, Cheer up, come see. 

Is anything too deare, my Dove. 
Is anything too good, my Love, 
To get or give for thee? 


This gentle God might not have been appreciated by the dour 
Calvin; but he would have appreciated even less this speech 
by Mercy on repentance, which might have been lifted from 
the Elizabethan homily on the subject: 


Although thy sins increase their race, 

And though when thou hast sought for Grace, 
Thou fallst more than before: 

If thou by true Repentance Rise, 

And Faith makes me thy Sacrifice, 
I'l pardon all, though more. 


And though they be rebellion high, 
Ath’ism or Apostacy: 
Though blasphemy it bee: 
Unto what Quality, or Sise, 
Excepting one, so e’re it rise, 
Repent, I’le pardon thee. 
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One is reminded here of Marlowe's tragedy, when the Old 
Man (equivalent to the Saint in God’s Determinations) urges 
the blasphemous and near-condemned Faustus to repent. 
Until the very end the possibility remains open to him, and 
he is prevented from doing so only by an ultimate ineradi- 
cable habituation to sin that even the terrified pleading of 
his last soliloquy cannot change. As for Taylor, the extent to 
which he accepts the Calvinistic paradox, the ability to repent 
in the face of God’s decrees, is nowhere more apparent than 
here. 


II. 


Though it is Taylor’s most ambitious work, God’s Deter- 
minations does not contain as great poetry generally as one 
can find in the Sacramental Meditations. Some commentators 
have remarked the similarity of structure and technique to 
the morality play tradition and the Theocritan song contest. 
Few, however, have bothered to point out that it is fairly te- 
dious, inconsistent theologically, and neither a good narra- 
tive nor a good débat. There are a few impressive poems to 
which I shall refer, but it is noteworthy mainly because of the 
great variety of metrical forms—possibly the result of the in- 
fluence of Herbert’s The Temple—and because it parallels to 
a large extent the religious ideas of Wigglesworth’s Day of 
Doom. 

The incorporation of the various techniques of the morality 
plays into the poem, which is composed of separate lyrics the- 
matically connected, seems to me no great advantage. Nathalia 
Wright stresses the morality principle behind the variations in 
the poem, the verse changes being designed to fit the different 
persons and situations. These changes are not, she says, the 
result of exuberance nor of a desire for experimentation.® Yet 
the characterizations are slight, and the action is never sus- 
tained. Taylor shows signs in the poem of great rhetorical in- 
genuity and the capacity for tropical language that exalts, and 


5 “The Morality Tradition in the Poetry of Edward Taylor,” American Lit- 
erature, XVIII, 1-17 (March, 1946). 
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on occasion degrades, the numerous Sacramental Meditations; 
but its fault is that of the débat as a poetic form. Although 
some of the poems late in the sequence may be taken as inde- 
pendent lyrics, most of them bear upon the context and gain 
their effectiveness partially from antecedent material. But 
there is no real action to invite participation; the vehicle loses 
momentum as it goes along. Taylor may not have intended to 
write a narrative poem, but in that case he would have done 
better to retain not only the fluid metrical patterns, but also 
the procedure of The Temple. 

The Sacramental Meditations are better suited to Taylor’s 
genius. They are very nearly pure contemplative poems, and 
Taylor’s instinct for the particular, for the localized sign as 
evidence of unity in God’s ordered universe, affords him a 
myriad of exemplifications and analogies for the rather con- 
densed set of generalizations which the Meditations expound. 
The sacrament itself, being an allegory, provides him with a 
ready-made vehicle, and the details which he extracts abun- 
dantly from daily life serve as amplifications and reinforce- 
ments of his theme, or as alternative possibilities for allegory. 

In the Meditations, Taylor remains aware that the sacra- 
ments do not convert, that they lead to conversion only by re- 
ferring the recipient to the Word of God. As in God’s Deter- 
minations, Christ’s atonement is cause for joy and exultation. 
But even more: “The Experience” exploits the conception 
that Christ acted mediately in human guise for man’s redemp- 
tion, to abfogate the Thomistic hierarchy of intellectual souls. 
There is a reversal of precedence, and man no Ievg¢er holds the 
lowest place: 


I’le Claim my Right: Give place ye Angells Bright. 
Ye further from the Godhead stande than I. 

My nature is your Lord; and doth Unite 

Better than Yours unto the Deity. 

Gods Throne is first and mine is next: to you 
Onely the place of Waiting-men is due. 
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Despite this presumption, Taylor is still keenly aware of the 
degeneration of man’s nature as a penalty for the fall. In Ed- 
wardean theology there is little mention of the degradation of 
the Reason—all is referred to original sin. In poems like ‘““Medi- 
tation 77,” second series, the consciousness of original sin and 
man’s present state becomes especially acute: 


A State, a State, Oh! Dungeon State indeed, 
In which mee headlong, long ago Sin pitcht: 
As dark as Pitch; where Nastiness doth breed: 
And filth defiles: and I am with it ditcht. 
A Sinfull State: this Pit no Water’s in’t. 
A bugbare State: as black as any ink. 


The ejaculation, the long cesuras, and the tone suggest 
Donne, but there is a definite distinction to be made: when 
Donne becomes repentant, as he does in the Holy Sonnets, he 
discards most of his eccentricities and assumes a fairly straight- 
forward, unpretentious style. ‘Taylor does the same elsewhere, 
but in the passage just quoted the “‘ditcht” of line four, the 
“bugbare” in the last line, and the concluding phrase are un- 
fortunate, the first two being inappropriately colloquial, the 
last merely trite. 

Another distinction between the two poets is that the sense 
of personal sin is not so powerful in Taylor as it is in Donne. 
Taylor, we might conjecture, has less reason for it. As far as 
we can determine, his character in everyday life was irre- 
proachable. Consequently, he may write with some convic- 
tion: 

Oh! that thy love might overflow my Heart! 
To fire the same with Love: for Love I would. 
But oh! my streight’ned Breast! My Lifeless Sparke! 
My Fireless Flame! What Chilly Love, and Cold? 
I measure small! In Manner Chilly! See! 
Lord, blow the Coal: Thy Love Enflame in mee. 


The impression is of one sinner sharing a universal guilt. His 
problem is not that he has willfully transgressed, but that he 
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cannot love enough. In Donne one cannot mistake the ego- 
centricity of guilt; he abuses himself, devours himself with 
his shame, and begs to be ravished by God. Taylor, on the 
other hand, wants to be remembered. In ‘““The Reflexion” he 
asks: 
Shall Heaven and Farth’s bright Glory all up lie, 
Like Sun Beams bundled in the sun in thee? 
Dost thou sit Rose at Table Head, where I 
Do sit, and Carv’st no morsel sweet for mee? 
So much before, so little now! Sprindge, Lord, 
Thy Rosie Leaves, and me their Glee afford. 


“The Reflexion” is, with some reservations, one of Taylor's 
most successful poems. It is packed with his syntactical and 
metrical idiosyncrasies, but they are absorbed in the swift flow 
of metaphor. The inversions, the ellipses, the rhetorical ques- 
tions, the coinages, and the conventional exhortations, like 
those in the last two lines of the first stanza, are suitable to the 
setting and theme. The heaven-lost happiness of the Saints 
having been restored, there is reason for rejoicing. But, the 
poet reflects, should the Lord pass over him, should He fail to 
pour His grace into the expectant trencher, then: 


Oh! sweat mine Eye: 
O’erflow with Teares: Oh! draw thy fountains dry. 


The conversion here of a Petrarchan conceit to the purposes 
of devotional poetry has its precedents, of course, in Crashaw 
and Vaughan, and occasionally in Herbert. We have in these 
poets, too, the quick leaping amongst images which is respon- 
sible for the mixed metaphor in the stanza quoted above: God 
sits “Rose at Table Head,” carving sweet morsels. But the poet 
cries: “Sprindge, Lord, / Thy Rosie Leaves, and me their 
Glee afford.” The mind is agile enough to make the transla- 
tion, to recognize that the sweet morsels and the Glee of the 
Rose are one and the same thing; but it nevertheless prefers 
more distinction among images. The fault is almost forgotten, 
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however, in the brilliance of the pictures and the sheer rhe- 
torical exuberance. 

Carnal sin scarcely enters into Taylor’s meditations. But in 
“Upon the Sweeping Flood,” he ponders in the manner of 
Donne on some past physical lust: 


O! that I'd had a tear to’ve quencht that flame 
Which did dissolve the Heavens above 
Into those liquid drops that came 
To drown our carnal love. 
Our cheeks were dry and eyes refusde to weep. 
Tears bursting out rand down the skies darke cheek. 


Such a confession of personal sin is unique, probably, in Tay- 
lor’s published work. He seems always to be more temperate 
than the English metaphysicals.° 

With all his Puritan awareness of man’s iniquity, Taylor 
rarely becomes as vitriolic towards his parishioners as does 
Crashaw towards man in “Dear reliques of a dislodg’d soul”: 


Come man; 
Hyperbolized Nothing! know thy span; 
Take thine own measure here down, down, and bow 
Before thyself in thine idea; thou 
Huge emptyness! contract thyself; & shrink 
All thy Wild circle to a Point. 


And there is never even the partial rebellion that we find 
in Herbert’s ‘““The Collar,” in some of the earlier Donne, and 
in the late sonnet, “If poisonous minerals.” There is absolute 
acquiescence to the will of God. According to the Puritan 
scheme of things there was no happiness except in the glorifi- 
cation of union with the Lord. Hence, upon the loss of one of 
his children, Taylor says entirely without impeachment: 


Lord, take! I thanke thee, thou takst ought of mine; 
It is my pledge in glory; part of mee 
Is now in it, Lord, glorifi’de with thee. 


6“Upon the Sweeping Flood” is printed in Professor Johnson's “Some Ed- 
ward Taylor Gleanings,” NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XVI, 280-296 (June, 1943). 
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And in the gleanings, ‘“‘Meditation 40,” second series: 


Under thy Rod, my God, thy smarting Rod, 

That hath off broke my James, that primrose, why? 
Is’t for sin? Or Triall? Dost thou nod 

At me to teach me? or mee sanctify? 


Must th’cure arise 
Out of the coffin of a pious son? 
Well, so be it. I’le kiss the Rod, and shun 
To quarrell at Thy stroke. Thy Will be done. 


From this timid questioning and gentle submission, Taylor 
proceeds into five stanzas of ecstatic worship. 

In his steadfastness and nobility, Taylor resembles Herbert 
more than the other metaphysical poets. Moreover, the style 
of these two poems has the plainness and control of such poems 
by Herbert as “Church Monuments” and “Virtue”; and even 
reminds us somewhat of Ben Jonson’s classical epitaphs. In 
these poems and others, Taylor achieves a remarkable flexi- 
bility through the use of the short, independent clause. In 
“Christ’s Reply” from God’s Determinations, the final images 
are noteworthy for their bareness: 


The weary Soule I will refresh, 

And Ease him of his heaviness. 
Who’le slay a Friend? And save a Foe? 

Who in my War do take delight, 

Fight not for prey, but Pray and Fight, 
Although they slip, I’le mercy show. 


To him that smiteth hip and thigh 
My foes as his: Walks warily, 

I'le give him Grace: he’st give me praise. 
Let him whose foot doth hit a stone 
Through weakness, not rebellion, 

Not faint, but think on former dayes. 
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This poem is as fine as nearly anything in the English meta- 
physicals. Its directness reminds us of the early practitioners 
of the plain style, Gascoigne and Greville; and the word-play 
in line five together with the thought of line six recalls Sir 
Philip Sidney’s great sonnet, “Leave me, O Love. ...” 

Taylor seems to have learned from Donne how to manipu- 
late the monosyllables in his verse. One need only compare 
“Meditation go,” first series, with Donne’s “Batter my heart 

” to establish the influence. The power achieved by the 
strings of one-syllable words is undeniably great. ‘The theme 
of Taylor’s poem, one of his best, is stated fully in the final 
stanza, but appears first in the following: 


Thou Rod of Davids Root, Branch of his Bough: 
My Lord, repare thy Palace, Deck thy Place. 

I’m but a Flesh and Blood bag: Oh! do thou 
Sill, Plate, Ridge, Rib, and Rafter me with Grace. 
Renew my Soule, and guild it all within: 
And hang thy Saving Grace on ery Pin. 


Taylor uses simple diction here in the development of an 
elaborate trope. Donne employs his monosyllables as an in- 
troduction to the protracted simile, which begins in the sec- 
ond quatrain and carries to the end of the sonnet. I might 
call attention here to the image in the last two lines of stanza 
two of Taylor’s poem, which seems to me to be peculiarly 
Taylorian, yet among the best of its kind produced by any of 
the metaphysicals. The figure is a fitting climax to the excited 
rhetoric and the pervading ellipses of the first two lines. The 
meter tugs throughout the stanza and the concluding lines 
bring the whole to equilibrium: 


What Pittie’s this? Oh Sunshine Art! What Fall? 
Thou that more glorious wast than glories Wealth! 
More Golden far than Gold! Lord, on whose Wall 
Thy scutcheons hung, the Image of thyselfe! 
It’s ruinde, and must rue, though Angels should 
To hold it up, heave while their Heart Strings hold. 
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Mr. Warren has called attention to Taylor’s alliteration: “As 
with other poets, ancient and contemporary, who reduce the 
flexible music of their rhythms, Taylor compensates by sup- 
plying ... copious alliteration—alliteration not as structure 
but as pure and simple phonetic pleasure.”’* Taylor is in other 
poems susceptible to such censure, but in the above stanza the 
alliteration is integral to the rhythmic pattern and helps to 
sustain it. 

In “Meditation 20,” first series, an impressive poem by 
virtue of the impact of its rhetoric alone, and one which re- 
sembles in conception Vaughan’s “The Dawning,” Taylor 
brings metaphysical imagery to the pinnacle of excellence. 
The argument is not so complex as some of the others: Christ 
—“A Turffe of Clay, and yet bright Glories King:’’—has re- 
ascended to Heaven. The poet imagines the ascension in all 
its pomp, and then he feels forlorn at having been left be- 
hind. In the last stanza he develops an image vaguely remi- 
niscent of the fine conclusion to Donne’s ‘““Thou hast made 
me... 


Lend mee thy Wings, my Lord, I’st fly apace, 
My Soules Arms stud with thy strong Quills, true Faith; 
My Quills then Feather with thy Saving Grace, 
My Wings will take the Winde thy Word displai’th. 
Then I shall fly up to thy glorious Throne 
With my strong Wings whose Feathers are thine own. 


Aside from the opulent imagery in stanzas two, three, four, 
and five, the poem has other evidences of Taylor’s skill. The 
inversion in the first line of stanza two produces, for example, 
an effect of swiftness necessary to the ensuing image: 


Upon the Wings he of the Winde rode in 
His Bright Sedan, through all the Silver Skies, 


and the rhetorical build through the middle stanzas, culmi- 


7 Austin Warren, “Edward Taylor’s Poetry: Colonial Baroque,” Kenyon Re- 
view, 11, 367 (Summer, 1941). 
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nating in the resounding climax of stanza five, has rarely, in 
my knowledge of the lyric, been accomplished so successfully. 
In “God's Selecting Love in the Decree,” one of the earlier 
poems in God’s Determinations, Taylor affords us a preview 
of this effect: 


O! Honour! Honour! Honour! Oh! the Gain! 
And all such honours all the saints obtain. 
It is the Chariot of the King of Kings: 


But this, though strong, has not the power of the lines from 
“Meditation 20,” nor does it occur at the peak of such trans- 
cendent imagery: 


Methinks I see Heavens sparkling Courtiers fly, 
In flakes of Glory down him to attend; 

And heare Heart Cramping notes of Melody 
Surround his Charriot as it did ascend: 
Mixing their Musick, making e’ry string 
More to inravish, as they this tune sing. 


God is Gone up with a triumphant shout: 
The Lord with sounding Trumpets melodies: 
Sing Praise, sing Praise, sing Praise, sing Praises out, 
Unto our King sing praise seraphick-wise! 
Lift up your Heads, ye lasting Doore, they sing, 
And let the King of Glory Enter in. 


One may find similar sonic displays in Crashaw and in Gas- 
coigne, but not with such audacity nor with such grandilo- 
quence. Christopher Smart, in the eighteenth century, at- 
tempts in his Song to David to accumulate devotional force 
through the repetition of sound, and very nearly succeeds. But 
there is too much sound and too little understanding; the 
chords roll out for stanza after stanza, to the point of exacer- 
bation. 

The last poem in the collected works, “Meditation 112,” 
combines impressive sound effects, the tractable short sen- 
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tence, and splendid tropes into an eminent success. The argu- 
ment, through all the imagery, is developed with admirable 
logic, compactly and clearly. The figure of stanza three is too 
fine to overlook: 


Infinities fierce firy arrow red 
Shot from the splendid Bow of Justice bright 

Did smite thee down, for thine. Thou art their head. 
They di’de in thee. Their death did on thee light. 
They di’de their Death in thee; thy Death is theirs; 
Hence thine is mine; thy death my trespass cleares. 


The choppiness of the syntax is curiously effective, and the al- 
literation in line one affords more than simple phonetic pleas- 
ure. In the last stanza, however, there is a simplicity of diction 
and flexibility of meter that is comparable to the more polished 
Herbert, or to the ending of “Christ’s Reply”: 


Lord, let me finde Sin, Curse, and Death that doe 
Belong to me by [thee] slain in thy Grave. 

And let thy law my clearing hence bestow, 
And from these things let me acquittance have. 
The Law suffic’de, and I discharg’d, hence Sing 
Thy praise I will, over Deaths Death and Sin. 


With an instinct for the particular that is a legacy from his 
faith (the Puritans, remember, were born allegorists), Taylor 
draws his imagery from diverse sources: from medicine, the 
law, the sea, from Petrarchan poetry, and from the most pro- 
saic activities of ordinary life. Generally these details have 
been subtly diffused throughout the poem, or bluntly but 
brilliantly developed into extended analogies or into alle- 
gory. In ‘Meditation 19,” there is an elaborate trope which 
combines medical with legal terminology, the trope itself be- 
ing introduced by an exclamation suitable to the ecstasies of 
courtly love, but which, as we see in Crashaw, has long been 
standard in metaphysical poetry: 
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Oh! Sweet, sweet joy! These Rampant Fiends befoold: 
They made their Gall his Winding sheete; although 
They of the Heart-ach dy must, or be Cool’d 
With Inflammation of the Lungs, they know. 
He’s cancelling the Bond, and making Pay: 
And ballancing Accounts: its Reckoning day. 


The shift in embodiment here from the vengeful doctor to the 
hard-hearted lawyer or bookkeeper, though simple enough to 
follow, has no particular value or justification. In “Huswifry” 
there is a perfectly logical argument in terms of the spinning 
wheel and the woven cloth; in “Meditation 7” the poet de- 
velops consistently the figure of God as a Golden Still refining 
grace. The selection of details in both cases is adequate and 
apposite; we are reminded of Herbert’s integrated analogies 
and allegories. 

In ‘Meditation 3” (all of these are of the first series), how- 
ever, Taylor is wafted into tastelessness by the nature of his 
comparisons. The poem has a flavor of alternate wit, fantasy, 
and buffoonery that is unique even in metaphysical poetry. 
‘Meditation 3” is from the gleanings, and I shall quote it in 
full: 

How sweet a Lord is mine? If any should 
Guarded, Engarden’d, nay, imbosom’d bee 
In reechs of Odours, Gales of Spices, Folds 
Of Aromaticks, Oh! how sweet was hee? 
He would be sweet, and yet his sweetest Wave 
Compar’de to thee, my Lord, no sweet would have. 


A box of Ointments, broke: sweetness most sweet, 
A surge of spices: Odours, Commonwealth, 

A Pillar of Perfume: a steaming: Reech 
Of Aromatick Clouds: All-saving Health, 
Sweetness itselfe thou art: And I presume 
In calling of thee sweet, who art Perfume. 
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But Woe is mee! who have so quick a s(c)ent 

To catch perfumes pufft out from Pincks and Roses, 
And other Muscadells, as they get Vent, 

Out of their Mothers Wombs to bob our noses. 

And yet thy sweet perfume doth seldom latch, 

My Lord, within my Mammulary Catch. 


Am I denos’de? or doth the Worlds ill s(c)ents 
Engarison my nosthrills narrow bore? 

Or is my smell lost in these Damps it Vents? 
And shall I never finde it any more? 
Or is it like the Hawks or Hounds, whose breed 
Take stinking carrion for Perfumes indeed? 


Thus is my case. Allthings smell sweet to me: 
Except thy sweetness, Lord. Expell these damps. 
Breake up this Garison: and let me see 
My Aromaticks pitching in these camps. 
Oh! let the clouds of thy sweet Vapours rise, 
And both my Mammularies circumcise. 


Shall Spirits thus my Mammularies suck? 
(As Witches Elves their teats), and draw from thee 
My Dear, Dear Spirit, after fumes of muck? 
Be Dunghill Damps more Sweet than Graces bee? 
Lord, clear these Caves, these Passes take and keep, 
And in these Quarters lodge thy odours sweet. 


Lord, breake thy Box of Ointment on my Head; 
Let thy sweet Powder powder all my hair: 

My spirits let with thy perfumes be fed, 
And make thy Odours, Lord, my nosthrills fare. 
My Soule shall in thy sweets then soar to thee: 
I’le be thy Love, thou my sweet Lord shalt bee. 


Professor Johnson explains that the ““Mammulary Catch’’ is 
somehow connected with the nasal passage, but how do we 
then justify the word “‘circumcise” in the last line of stanza 
five and the suggestion of the opening of stanza six? The shock- 
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ing quality of the imagery after the delicacies of the first two 
stanzas seem too irresponsible and too grotesque; and there is 
in the first two lines of stanza four a Cyrano-like facetiousness 
which is ubiquitous in Taylor, pleasurable perhaps in itself, 
but much like the unwarranted epigram in the opening stan- 
za of Donne’s “The Relic.” Finally, there is an element of the 
ridiculous in the images of the last stanza incompatible with 
devotion: the whole has the effect of a farcical scene from the 
commedia dell’arte. 

Facetiousness again disrupts the developing imagery in 
“Meditation 60,” first series. In stanza three Taylor estab- 
lishes Christ as the Rock from which God brought out a river 
of balm for the Children of Israel; and then in stanza four, he 
writes: 

Some rocks have sweat, Some Pillar(s) bled out tears, 
But here’s a River in a Rock up tur(n)’d, 
Not of Sea Water nor of Swill. It’s beere! 


The beer soon changes to “Aqua Vitae Deare,’’ then to “Celes- 
tiall Wine,” and finally, in the last stanza, to ‘‘Petro oyle.”’ The 
imagery all the way resembles the most anomalous and fan- 
tastic in Crashaw; Taylor’s skill in adapting colloquialisms to 
worship degenerates into a kind of literary cuteness suggest- 
ing Emily Dickinson. In “Meditation 82,” second series, this 
tendency changes the whole direction of the poem. After plead- 
ing for grace to make his spiritual life flame and glow, Taylor 
abruptly transfers to colloquial detail: 


Some Life with Spoon, or Trencher do mentain 
Or Suck its food through a Small Quill or Straw: 
But make me, Lord, this Life thou givst, Sustain 
With thy Sweet Flesh and Blood, by Gospell Law. 
Feed it on Zions Pasty Plate-Delights: 
I’de suck it from her Candlesticks Sweet Pipes. 


The figures continue in this manner for the remaining four 
stanzas. 
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Of Taylor’s ability to control his commonplace details we 
have had sufficient evidence, but one need only turn to ‘““Medi- 
tation 33,” first series, or the “Preface” of God’s Determina- 
tions for further proof. In the latter he perhaps includes more 
detail than the tenor requires, but each illustration is fine in 
itself and violates no proprieties. And to see how a slight de- 
gree of facetiousness can be structurally sound and genuinely 
amusing, there is the following passage in which Taylor is 
speaking of man’s inability to praise God adequately for the 
Covenant of Grace: 


Thou didst us mould, and us new mould when wee 
Were worse than mould we tread upon. 
Nay, Nettles made by Sin wee bee: 
Yet hadst Compassion. 
Thou hast pluckt out our Stings; and by degrees 
Hast of us, lately Wasps, made Lady-Bees. 


The last lines have the grace of Lodge’s song in Rosalynde. 
Taylor’s bungling ingenuity and lapses of taste are more 
palpable than those of the other metaphysical poets, with the 


possible exception of Crashaw, perhaps because Taylor never 
refinished his poems for publication. But the very grossness 
of his blunders can be illuminating in regard to metaphysical 
poetry as a class, which is partially characterized by his kind 
of heterogeneous wit as it eventuates in imagery. To approach 
this imagery, however, in terms of modern theories can be de- 
lusive, for heterogeneous wit has definite pitfalls which can be 
explained only in terms of the function of imagery as it was 
conceived of in traditional poetics. 


Ill. 


Metaphor, according to the rhetoricians of the ancient 
world and of the Renaissance, directs the mind inward to sup- 
ply from remembered experience aids to clear statement. Meta- 
phors were not mere visual embellishments, but rather eco- 
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nomical compensations for the inadequacies of language. In a 
later period, and up to the present day, the exponents of Im- 
agism felt that metaphor should arrest the reader and force 
him to concentrate on the particular. Their theories were de- 
rived from the Lockean doctrine that all knowledge results 
from sensory perception and that, consequently, all truth re- 
sides in the physical world. Modern imagery tends to exist, 
therefore, as the most accurate transcription of the object it- 
self, and as a substitute for the abstract process. 

With the metaphysical poets, however, the particular ex- 
isted for the thought, the image for the idea. ‘The metaphor 
pushed the reader into and guided him through the abstract 
process. In the metaphysical image, if we fasten our attention 
on the concretion, the idea may leave us behind; for the con- 
cretion is only a vehicle—for amplification, for clarification, 
and in the case of the supra-rational (as in such poets as 
Vaughan and the American Jones Very) for mere statement. 
It is true that metaphors in some poems were protracted and 
tortured to the point that they became no more than orna- 
ments and distractions, but the conception of imagery just out- 
lined was nonetheless that which governed the construction 
of most traditional poetry, including the metaphysical.® 

The critic who has perhaps done most to alter this outlook 
on metaphysical verse is T. S. Eliot, whose theory of the ob- 
jective correlative, “the sensuous apprehension of thought,” is 
now more or less generally applied to the poets of the school. 
Mr. Wallace Cable Brown, for example, writing on Taylor, 
makes this assertion: 


Through the characteristic of “sensuous apprehension of thought,” 
we make an even closer approach to the essence of the metaphysi- 
cal aesthetic, an approach that continues to employ heterogeneity 
of ideas and intentional ambiguity as means to this larger end. 
Here the thinking not only is perceptual, but becomes a quality of 
the feeling, just as the feeling becomes a quality of the thought. 


8Cf. Rosemund Tuve, Elizabethan and Metaphysical Imagery (Chicago, 
1947). 
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Such a relationship is difficult to prove logically, but I think it can 
be sensed when illustrated.°® 


He then quotes these lines from ‘Taylor: 


What, shall the frosty Rhime upon my locks 
Congeale my brains with Chilly dews, whereby 
My Phansie is benumbd: and put in stocks, 
And thaws not into steams of reeching joy? 


Lord, let thy Glorious Body send such rayes 
Into my Soule, as ravish shall my heart, 

That Thoughts how thy Bright Glory out shall blaze 
Upon my body, may such Rayes thee dart. 
My Tunes shall dance then on these Rayes, and Caper 
Unto thy Praise: when Glory lights my Taper. 


And then he comments: 


The sensuous terminology ... carries the burden of the meaning 
in the first four lines, and is followed by the vivid sensuous con- 
trasts of ... the concluding stanzas. Thus the thought in this pas- 
sage is communicated through the sensuous imagery; and it seems 
to me that, for the most part, the thought and feeling are instantly 
apprehended, the sensibility unified. 


Now it may be true that the thought is apprehended quickly, 
but it is in danger of being just as quickly absorbed in a rush 
of sensuous detail too complex and too burdensome for the 
idea, a kind of tropical fireworks whose sparks have to wear 
themselves out before we realize the significance of the figure 
they have traced. The progression of this passage is qualitative 
and associative, rather than syllogistic in the conventional 
manner, as in the compass image consummating Donne’s “A 
Valediction: Forbidding Mourning.” 

The critic here, like Eliot in his poetry, seems too much af- 
fected by the image and not sufficiently by the idea. What 


9 “Edward Taylor: An American Metaphysical,” American Literature, xvt, 
191 (November, 1944). 
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seems to modern critics the operation of Eliot’s “‘sensuous ap- 
prehension of thought” in metaphysical poetry is not really 
that at all. Taylor, Herbert, and Donne, in their best poems, 
are not merely feeling their thought, they are thinking out 
their feeling, trying to arrive at a precise comprehension of 
the given experience. And in this process the images stand not 
as objective correlatives substituting for the idea, nor as in- 
tentional ambiguities; they stand only in coérdination with 
the logical composition of the poem. The danger of the meta- 
physical image, which we notice more in Taylor and Crashaw 
than in Donne, more in Donne than in Herbert (and more in 
Eliot than in any of these), is that we pay more attention to 
the nature of the image, its singularity, than to its function, 
its integrity. 

Mr. Brown, like Cleanth Brooks, seems to favor a multipli- 
city of meanings in a given image; he speaks favorably of a 
synthesis of heterogeneous ideas through the imaginative de- 
vice of intentional ambiguity. But the purpose of imagery is 
not to give multiple meanings: its purpose is to simplify, to 
clarify, to reinforce. In “Church Monuments,” in Donne's 
compass image, in Taylor’s “Christ's Reply,”’ the meaning is 
precise and the images are precise. Any meanings read into 
an image above and beyond the poet’s intentions may lead to 
confusion. 

Such poetry does not, as Mr. Pearce suggests in arguing that 
Taylor’s poetry “reflects in its nature and function the very 
logic of orthodox New England culture, the logic of Peter 
Ramus—Platonic, unitive, realistic,”’?°—abolish the abstract 
categories of Aristotelian logic and make the syllogism secon- 
dary. Such poetry depends on traditional modes of reasoning; 
there is no equivalence of image and idea. The sensory ob- 
ject may be the source of the thought, but the process of writ- 
ing poetry is much more than the mere “distinguishing and 
organizing of entities.’” There is in good metaphysical poetry 


10 R. H. Pearce, “Edward Taylor: the Poet as Puritan,” New ENGLAND Quar- 
rERLY, XXIII, 40-41 (March, 1950). 
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a fusion of abstract idea and concrete image, a carefully de- 
fined relationship between motive and emotion. Metaphysi- 
cal poets have, moreover, a tendency to point their images, to 
label their metaphors before they even appear in the poem. 
We see this in many of Taylor’s Meditations, and in Donne 
too; but in much modern poetry the image merely appears 
and the reader is left to shift for himself. It is not unlikely that 
the image will have no explicit locus, as in the various pseudo- 
references of “Gerontion,” and in most of Ezra Pound. 

Taylor, unlike the moderns, is not afraid of conceptual lan- 
guage. The trouble with some of his images, however, is not 
that the vehicle does not carry the tenor, but that the vehicle 
is too great for the tenor, or, on other occasions, does not have 
the dignity of the tenor, as though a diamond were to be set in 
lead or an emperor were to fare forth on a bicycle. There is, as 
has been indicated, a possible explanation for this last. With 
the Puritans, as it rarely is with us, God was a household word. 
He existed for them everywhere, in church and in the bristles 
of the meanest scrub brush. Their instinct was to search out 
signs of His decrees, and there was little attempt made to eval- 
uate, to make distinctions, to grade these signs. 

As a result, many of Taylor’s images do not meet the de- 
mands of poetic decorum. They are brilliant perceptions, per- 
haps, but too menial or too shocking: they attract the atten- 
tion away from the idea which they are supposed to convey. 
Mr. Brown states: “The most important effect of these con- 
trasts in metaphysical poetry is the shock or surprise that comes 
from the domesticating of the Infinite: like Herbert, Taylor 
looked on God’s ‘furniture so fine, And made it fine to me.’””?* 
Other critics speak of the technique as a virtue, but Mr. Brown 
fortunately recognizes the fallacy in it. The fact of the matter 
is that the disparity between the things compared is too wide 
for the mind to bridge with appreciation. The effect is the 
same as that received from Hardy’s realistic burial of the Im- 
manent Will. 


11 W. C. Brown, “Edward Taylor: An American Metaphysical,” American 
Literature, xv1, 190 (November, 1944). 
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Faults of this kind can become quite serious, and they be- 
come so in Donne and Crashaw, as well as Taylor. But in Tay- 
lor, more so than the others, they exist side by side, in the same 
poem, with some of his foremost virtues. We rarely question 
the sincerity of the man; and when he does not speak of the 
sacramental wafer as ‘“‘Heaven’s Sugar Cake,”’ or does not ask 
to have his “Pipkin” filled with Christ’s ‘‘blood red wine,” he 
is as great as these poets, and one of the greatest poets this coun- 
try has ever produced. 





PURITANISM, THE WILDERNESS, AND 
THE FRONTIER 


ALAN HEIMERT 


HE notion of subjugating an American wilderness had no 
place in the aspirations of the English religious dissenters 
who came to New England in the years after 1620. John Robin- 
son’s last letter to the Leyden emigrants charged them to pre- 
serve their ecclesiastical polity. Ten years later John Cotton 
assured Winthrop’s company of God’s favor for “that which 
hath beene a maine meane of peopling the world, and is likely 
to be of propagating the Gospell.” * But he spoke of no Ameri- 
can wilderness; like Thomas Hooker he gathered evidence 
that the Lord would imminently withdraw from England.* 
Peopling the world and propagating the gospel were parts of 
the general Protestant purpose of carrying the fruits of the 
Reformation to the New World. The Massachusetts Bay group 
left with a more particular aim in mind, that example con- 
tained in the “‘city set on a hill” of Winthrop and Peter Bulke- 
ley. But no one attached significance to their wilderness-desti- 
nation, certainly nothing comparable to the animism which 
overcame Puritan thinking about the wilderness in the course 
of the century. Their concept of the American “wilderness,” 
we must conclude, was not, as it were, carried to America on the 
Mayflower or the Arbella, but came out of that wilderness itself. 
For the Puritans America was to be “‘the good Land,” as 
Winthrop pu: it, a veritable Canaan. The Atlantic, if not the 
Red, was their “‘vast Sea,” and the successful conclusion of 
their voyage, the end of their tribulations, their emergence 


1 Alexander Young, editor, Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers . . . (Boston, 
1844), 91-96. Winthrop also conceived the perfection of polity the most im- 
portant goal with which to charge his companions. See his lay sermon, “A Modell 
of Christian Charity,” The Winthrop Papers (Boston, 1931), U1, 282-295. 

2 John Cotton, God’s Promise to His Plantation (1630), reprinted in Old South 
Leaflets, No. 53. 

8 The Danger of Desertion . . . (London, 1641). See also Robert C. Winthrop, 
Life and Letters of John Winthrop (Boston, 1864), 1, 309 ff. 

4 “A Modell of Christian Charity,” Winthrop Papers, 1, 295. 
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from the “wilderness.” * In justifying their removal, Cotton 
drew this same parallel of the Jews leaving Egypt. Even if we 
discount the promotional aspects of Mourt’s Relation and Hig- 
ginson’s New-England’s Plantation, the inference is inescap- 
able that these colonists were not prepared for the “‘thicke 
Wood” ® which they found, for a country “‘wilde and over- 
growne with woods.” * If this were the promised land—and 
Winthrop could write that “here is sweet air, fair rivers, and 
plenty of springs, and the water better than in England” *—the 
task of building Zion proved greater than had been foreseen. 
Very soon Winthrop was writing of “unexpected troubles and 
difficulties” in “this strange land, where we have met with 
many troubles and adversities,” until he could “discern little 
difference between it and our own.” ® Plagues, water shortages, 
famines, miserable climate, and hardships of every kind came 
between the emigrants and their objectives. By 1643 Roger 
Williams could write of the American wilderness as a “‘cleere 
resemblance of the world; where greedie and furious men per- 
secute and devour the harmlesse and innocent, as the wild 
beasts pursue and devoure the Hinds and Roes.”’ *° Whatever 
is personal to Williams in this passage, enough remains to in- 
dicate the distance travelled from the days of Winthrop’s ‘“‘good 
Land.” 

Out of these conditions and the various reactions to them 
was shaped the Puritan conception of the ‘“West.’’ One such 
response was removal from the original settlements into adja- 
cent areas. Plymouth, “by reason of ye straightnes and ye bar- 
rennes of ye same,’ was, as Bradford complained, especially 

5 God’s Promise, 3. As warrant for their appropriation of Indian land, the 
Plymouth settlers invoked the entrance of the Jews into Canaan, “where the 


land lay idle and waste, and none used it.” Mourt’s Relation ..., edited by 
H. M. Dexter (Boston, 1865), 146-148. 


6 Francis Higginson, New-England’s Plantation . . . (Salem, Mass., 1908), 23. 


7 Mourt’s Relation, 135. The colonists were not totally oblivious to New Eng- 
land’s discommodities. See John White, The Planters Plea... , edited by M. H. 
Saville (Rockport, Mass., 1930), 23-33. 


8 Winthrop, Life and Letters, 1, 43. 
9 Winthrop, Life and Letters, 11, 38, 43, 48, 59. 
10 A Key into the Language of America (London, 1643), 107. 
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embarrassed by such withdrawals."! Adverse comment and ef- 
forts to check this movement on the part of the leadership of 
the Old Colony and Massachusetts Bay reflect the other (for 
our purposes) crucial element in New England thought. ‘That 
part of the New England mind which partook of an inheritance 
from the Middle Ages, from Aristotle and scholasticism, held 
that society was an organism and not an aggregate of individ- 
uals and that the public good was to be achieved by cohesive- 
ness and codperation, by being “‘knitt together in this worke 
as one man.” This conception, doubly significant by virtue of 
the special form it took in their social thought, dominated the 
Puritan attitude toward expansion and the frontier. Plymouth 
sought to hold its people together, to be sure, both for “ye bet- 
ter improvement of ye generall imployments” and “for more 
saftie and defence.” ** But to Bradford the departures sug- 
gested something far more ominous. The prosperity brought 
with the immigration of the 1630's was as much a “hurte”’ as a 
““benefite,” for, with an increase in the demand for food: 


there was no longer any holding them togeather but now they must 
of necessitie go to their great lots... . By which means they were 
scattered all over ye bay, quickly, and ye towne, in which they lived 
compactly till now, was left very thine, and if this had been all, it 
had been less, though to much: but ye church must also be divided, 
and those yt lived so long togeather in Christian and comfortable 
fellowship must now part and suffer many divisions. 


When legislation failed to check these dispersions, Bradford 
feared that it meant “ye ruine of New-England, at least of ye 
churches of God ther, & will provock ye Lords displeasure 
against them.” ** 

The Bay, though able to regulate such defections, was found 
wanting by reason of the “‘barrenes of the lande, and the cold- 


11 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation (Boston, 1856), 425. 

12 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 168. See also p- 316. 

13 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 302-304. He thought his opin- 
ion was verified by the earthquake of 1638, which occurred just as another re- 
moval was being discussed, ‘‘as if ye Lord would herby show ye signes of his dis- 
pleasure, in their shaking a peeces & removals one from another.” 
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ness of the ayre in winter.” Lord Say and Sele advised Win- 
throp that God had evidently intended New England as only a 
way-station to the true new Canaan of the West Indies. But 
the great withdrawal was to the Connecticut valley, its most 
notable participants being the Cambridge flock and their 
leader. This the Bay leaders sought to frustrate, both with land 
concessions and with a number of pointed arguments. Their 
departure would weaken the economy and expose the settle- 
ments to Indians. “Being knit to us in one body,” the group 
should not depart. For lastly, though by no means of least im- 
portance, “the removing of a candlestick is a great judgment, 
which is to be avoided.” ** We should not interpret this opposi- 
tion as a mere pious facade hiding an economic reality, if in- 
deed the two realms were thus separable at that time. As late 
as 1642, Winthrop was concerned by the dangers brought on by 
these splinterings, bewailing the number of those who sought 
the “liberty of removing for outward advantages.” ‘Those who 
“confederate together in civil and church estate,” he insisted, 
“implicitly at least, bind themselves to support each other.” ** 
This was the social convenant of the Congregational way, an 
easy corollary of the whole federal theology. As Perry Miller 
has shown, the covenant was the Puritans’ method of infusing 
static medieval conceptions with a voluntaristic note.” Yet the 
same principle which justified the break with the established 
church and society of England appeared through the century, 
reflecting, and partially causing, opposition to further separa- 
tions within the ranks of American Puritanism. The words of 
Winthrop and Bradford indicate that, until 1640, the orthodox 
mind was unable to equate even tentative penetration of the 
interior with the purposes of the Lord. 

The migration to the Connecticut valley actually represents 

14 Winthrop, Life and Letters, 11, 425. 

15 Winthrop’s Journal “History of New England,” 1630-1649, edited by James 
K. Hosmer (New York, 1908), 1, 132-133. 

16 Winthrop’s Journal “History of New England ... ,” u, 83-84. 

17 In this section, as throughout the essay, I am heavily indebted to Perry 


Miller’s The New England Mind: The Seventeenth Century (New York, 1939), 
Book 111. 
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the earliest of the great American land-manias, focussing on 
one of the three interior Canaans** which so fascinated seven- 
teenth-century New England, the only one which they were to 
occupy. The personal motives of Hooker and Cotton’*® cannot 
obscure the fact that Connecticut appeared to be the answer to 
a long-standing hope of the disappointed. At the very moment 
of landing, Bradford expected to ascend eventually some 
“Pisgah, to vew from the wilderness a more goodly cuntrie,” ”° 
and Higginson, for all his lavish promoting of the Salem re- 
gion, betrayed his discomfort with its “thicke Wood” and took 
final refuge in a rumor that “‘about three miles” away “a man 
may stand on a little hilly place, and see divers thousands of 
acres of ground as good as need be.” * The petition of Hooker's 
group posited both the “‘fruitfulness and commodiousness”’ of 
Connecticut and “the strong bent of their spirits to remove 
thither.” *? Similarly some men of Plymouth had a “hankering 
mind after it,”’ ** and not much later Davenport was “‘much 
taken with the fruitfulness’’ of what came to be New Haven.** 
With the valley’s reputation extending to the whole southwest, 
it is littke wonder that the colonists welcomed an epidemic 
among the Indians that made of it the ‘“‘Lords wast” and under- 
took a war to prove it so. 

Yet, particularly for those who actually observed it, the val- 
ley proved unequal to its assigned role. Both the rascal Under- 
hill and Thomas Morton agreed that “if you would know the 
garden of New England, then you must glance your eye upon 


9” oO 


the Hudson’s river.”’ * To the first arrivals merely one river 


18 Those who settled insisted, in familiar language, that it had been tendered 
them by Providence, “it being the Lords wast, and for ye presente altogeather 
voyd of inhabitants.” Bradford, History ... , 340-341. 

19 Isabel M. Calder, “John Cotton and the New Haven Colony,” New ENc- 
LAND QUARTERLY, III (1930), 82-94. 

20 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 78-79. 

21 Higginson, New England’s Plantation ..., 23. 

22 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 132. 

23 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 339. 

24 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 265. 

25 ““Newes from America; or a New and Experimental Discoverie of New 
England,” in History of the Pequot War, edited by Charles Orr (Cleveland, 1897), 
64; The New English Canaan, edited by C. F. Adams (Boston, 1883), 245. 
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whose “‘secrets” they planned to seek out, the Hudson was, to 
Nathaniel Morton in 1669, “a place far more commodious, and 
the soil more fertile” than the erstwhile Canaan of Connecti- 
cut.?* In 1680 William Hubbard similarly belittled the Con- 
necticut valley, remarking that the earlier generation had 
found that its previous “fame, peradventure, did not a little 
outdo its real excellency,” declaring the Hudson area to be 
“The most fertile and desirable tract of land in all the south- 
erly part of New England.” ** 

If the Hudson valley was coveted, it was hardly a ‘“‘wast”’ and 
not easy of possession; the region beyond it, however, might 
profitably absorb the interest of New England. Winthrop re- 
corded his knowledge of a “great lake,’’ where the Potomac, 
Connecticut, and Hudson were supposed to take their rise, the 
area of the great beaver trade.”* Four decades later, Hubbard 
was still confused as to the precise geography but wise enough 
to convert a 1644 trading expedition into an attempted dis- 
covery of the “Great Lakes.” ** For in 1677 Daniel Gookin had 
already envisioned the western country to be what Bradford 
and Higginson had sought and what others had mistaken the 
Connecticut valley for. Assuming that ‘this place is a good 
climate, and probably not only very fertile, ... but . . . other- 
wise furnished with furs and other desirable things,” he of- 
fered a program for “‘a full and perfect discovery of this vast 
lake, or part of the sea.” *° New England’s hunger was not thus 
satisfied until after 1800; but if the notion of a promised land 
to the westward was, even within the seventeenth century, in- 
creasingly divested of its Old Testament framework and the 
Puritan disposition to identify this earthly Canaan with the 

26 Young, Chronicles, 256, and William Wood, New Englands Prospect (1634), 


edited by Charles Deane (Boston, 1865), 1; Nathaniel Morton, New England’s 
Memorial . . . (Boston, 1855), 22. 


27 A General History of New-England, from the Discovery to MDCLXXX 
(Boston, 1848), 305, 666. 

28 Journal, 1, 110. 

29 General History, 442. 

30 Daniel Gookin, “Historical Collections of the Indians in New England,” in 
Collections of the Mass. Hist. Soc., first series, 1, 141-227, 158 (1792). 
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country east of the Berkshires, the attitude represented by the 
Connecticut mania remained in the mind of even the likes of 
Cotton Mather. 

In these early years, the new Connecticut society differed 
neither ecclesiastically** nor in social ideals: ‘““Many of them,” 
wrote Brewster of the Massachusetts group which contended 
with Plymouth for possession of the valley, “look at that which 
this river will not afford, excepte it be at this place which we 
have, namely, to be a great towne, and have a commodious 
dwelling for many togeather.” ** Indeed in 1654 Edward John- 
son stoutly denied any divergence, defending the New England 
federation. Though the valley was more open to Indian at- 
tack, “Yet are the Massachusetts far from deserting them, es- 
teeming them highly sop long as their Governments maintain 
the same purity in religion with themselves.” ** Though the 
peculiar circumstances of the exodus from Cambridge did 
leave a somewhat bitter memory, Johnson could publish, as an 
example to the world, this identity of congregational polity 
and purpose, though a hundred miles apart, of the New Eng- 
land communities.** This conception of a whole people march- 
ing as one with each other, and with God, erecting myriad con- 
gregational churches throughout New England, supplies the 
grandeur of Johnson’s Wonder-Working Providence, an un- 
even work which has nevertheless inspired one critic to laud 
it as “the first classical narrative of the American overland trek 
toward the setting sun.” ** That such could be his major theme 
suggests that the previous restraints on expansion could be 
safely relaxed as immigration strengthened the Bay, that the 
settlement of new towns in the “Inland country” was now a 


31 Perry Miller, ““Thomas Hooker and the Democracy of Early Connecticut,” 
NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, IV (1931), 663-712. 

32 Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, 339. 

33 Edward Johnson, A History of New England. From the English Planting 
in the Yeere 1628 untill the Yeere 1652... , reprinted under its better-known 
running title, The Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New Eng- 
land, edited by J. F. Jameson (New York, 1910), 219. 

84 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 106, 239. 

85 Harold S. Jantz, The First Century of New England Verse (Worcester, 
1944), 240. 
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benefit and no longer jeopardized the success of the colony.*® 

But more importantly, it reflected a subtle and crucial 
change in the purposes of the New England venture. Even 
Davenport had not erected expansion into a positive virtue of 
such magnitude, his best offer being a tentative assertion that 
his New Haven colony might divert “‘the thoughts and inten- 
tions of such in England as intended evil against us, whose de- 
signs might be frustrate by our scatterings so far.”’ ** Hooker's 
group merely invoked a Dutch menace.** But now Winthrop’s 
“city on a hill” had given way to “‘the service of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, to re-build the most glorious Edifice of Mount Sion in 
a Wilderness.” *° If this was, in major part, a symptom of a 
changing European scene and the failure and disruption of in- 
ternational Calvinism, the imputation of divine assistance for 
those who “populate this howling Desart” reflects American 
experience as well. The new vision was a response to the “‘great- 
est difficulties, and sorest labours” *° which the colony had suf- 
fered, subjections which underlay the transition from Higgin- 
son’s depiction of the wilderness to that of Roger Williams. In 
1642 Thomas Shepard, citing the “‘straits, the wants, the tryalls 
of God's people,” argued that the Lord must have indeed had a 
great ““Worke” in mind “‘so as to carry out a people of his owne 
from so flourishing a State, to a wilderness so far distant.” * 
This was a minor point in Shepard’s defense of New England** 

36 Johnson, Wonder- Working Providence, 111. 

87 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 265. 

88 Winthrop, Journal, 1, 132. 

39 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 52. 

40 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 115. 


414 Defence of the Answer made unto the Nine Questions or Positions... 
(London, 1648), 5-6. 

42 Nathaniel Ward’s The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam in America... , 
edited by Lawrence C. Wroth (New York, 1937), was similarly motivated. Re- 
plying that it was really the tolerating English Puritans who had betrayed the 
old faith, he also denied that his people had “swarmed into a remote wilderness 
to find elbow-roome for our phanatick Doctrines and practices” (p. 3). The 
identification of their liberty with the American wilderness was, of course, easy 
enough for the Puritans. Cotton Mather, Magnalia Christi Americana (Hart- 
ford, 1820), 1, 11. They also noticed that the likes of Gorton set up in the “fag- 
end of the world” (Magnalia, i, 437), that libertines generally fled “unto a dis- 
solute corner of the land” (Magnalia, u, 351), and that Quakerism, “that great 
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from charges of weakhearted flight from England. Johnson's 
work is therefore the first full-dress exposition of the new in- 
terpretation given to New England’s mission. Instead of the 
promised land, America had become the wilderness itself 
through which the generation of Jacob, as he would have it, 
was forced to pass before entering Canaan, “the Lord being 
pleased to hide from the Eyes of his people the difficulties they 
are to encounter withall in a New Plantation, that they might 
not thereby be hindered from taking the worke in hand.” * 
The methods of the Lord, as well as His purposes, of course, 
had to be reinterpreted in light of experience, and they too 
were subtly naturalized. 

That the subjection of the wilderness was now divinely com- 
missioned did not, however, transform the Puritan into a lone- 
ly axe-and-plow pioneer. Even the Indian policy allowed no 
solitary missionary preceding civilization into the forest; Eliot 
did not go unto the Indians but brought them into his towns, 
civilizing them that they might be Christianized.** That with 
which the Puritans sought to replace the wilderness was a “‘gar- 
den.” Yet both Fenwick, enjoying “‘the primitive imployment 
of dressing a garden,” and Bradford, in whose verses roots and 
herbs, which “in gardens grow,” prove the wilderness con- 
quered, intended to limit their meaning to a mere pattern of 
tillage.*® The “garden,” a sustained metaphor in Samuel Dan- 


Choakweed of the Christian and Protestant religion,” took “Root in the Bor- 
ders” of the country. Cotton Mather, Quakerism Display’d and George Keith 
Detected . . . (Cambridge, 1691), 1. For those who looked to the wilderness, the 
Puritan reply was a reaffirmation of the orthodox polity. (See Morton’s Memorial, 
98-99.) As they saw it only “Wild creatures” would “ordinarily love the liberty of 
the Woods.” William Hubbard, Narrative of the Troubles with the Indians in 
New-England, edited by S. G. Drake (Roxbury, 1865), 1, 287. Liberty to the 
Puritan meant Christian or civil, or covenant liberty, and was not to be other- 
wise defined. Perhaps because the notion of a freedom outside society was so 
foreign to their ideals, there was no elaborate association of liberty with the 
wilderness in the Puritan mind. 

43 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 11. 

44 Thomas Shepard, in The Clear Sunshine of the Gospel . . . (New York, 
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45 Hutchinson Papers (Albany, 1865), 1, 121; “A Descriptive and Historical 
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first series, 111, 77-84 (1704). 
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forth’s 1648 poem, was the entire culture which had been 
transplanted:* 


A skillful Husband-man he was, who brought 
This matchless plant from far; & here hath sought 
A place to set it in; & for it’s sake 
The wilderness a pleasant land doth make. 


Johnson’s celebration continues in this vein: “This constant 
penetrating further into this wilderness’ meant, for him, not 
only “Bridges” and ‘frequented wayes”’ through “the wild and 
uncouth woods” but, most importantly, a goodly number of 
congregational churches and towns.*? Cotton Mather’s repre- 
sentation of New England, late in the century, as ‘““The Almost 
only Garden, which our Lord Jesus has in the vast continent 
of America,” ** shows how persistently the Puritans refused to 
identify the garden which they sought or attained with a mere 
untamed and unchurched paradise, however lush, fertile, or 
rolling its acres might be. 

“The wild boars of the Wilderness” which Mather saw 
threatening his garden commonwealth still connoted the un- 
subdued, but he and his generation had come to look on the 
“wilderness” as something more than the habitat of pagan and 
papist. Certain obvious sources of this later conception of the 
wilderness are to be found without, at this point, tracing its 
elaboration from a merely descriptive term to an intellectual 
formulation of wider signification. John Higginson’s 1663 ser- 
mon, in which he credits God for the New England “garden,” 
a “pleasant land” of “‘towns and fields, . . . habitations and 
shops,” *° can be read as a mere extension of the logic of John- 
son’s argument. But the animus of his address betrays the vast 

46 “An Almanack for the Year of Our Lord 1648,” in K. B. Murdock (editor), 
Handkerchiefs from Paul . . . (Cambridge, 1927), 104. In the “Epistle to the 
Reader” of The Clear Sunshine of the Gospel, “garden” and “wilderness” are 
studiously used in contrasting the rising of the faith in America with its decline 
in England. (N.p.) 

47 Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 234. 

48 Cotton Mather, The Present State of New England (Boston, 1690), 37. 


49 Higginson, The Cause of God and his people in New-England (Cambridge, 
1663), 10-11. 
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difference. Though he was, to be sure, attributing to God's 
favor the “great increase in blessings’ which his contempora- 
ries enjoyed, he, like Michael Wigglesworth, whose narrative 
poem, God’s Controversy with New England,*° was published 
the preceding year, was reminding a back-sliding people that 
they who sought the blessings without the favor would soon be 
without both. In urging a return to the faith which had 
brought success to their ancestors, this later generation tended 
to magnify their exemplary achievements. The jeremiad pro- 
duced the filiopietism of “God sifted a whole nation that he 
might send choice Grain over into the Wilderness,” * but it 
also resulted in an awesome caricature of that wilderness. “The 
Hazzards they run,” intoned Cotton Mather, “‘and the difficul- 
ties they encountered with, in subduing a Wilderness, cannot 
easily be expressed in a large Tract.” *? They came, went an- 
other memorial, to “an uninhabited Wilderness, where they 
had Cause to Fear the Wild Beasts, and Wilder Men,” ** and 
both Mathers chronicled the Plymouth settlement as a “Flock 
of sheep amidst a Thousand Wolves.” ** The first generation 
used neither the Old Testament nor Luther to record their ex- 
periences in such extravagant fashion. Perhaps later incidents 
convinced these writers that their ancestors’ wilderness was this 
frightening, but it is also possible that a belief in the terror of 


their fathers’ predicament colored their perceptions of the con- 
temporary wilderness. 


That wilderness suddenly came to life again in the form of 
King Philip's uprising, which left its mark on New England's 
thinking. As they saw it, nature itself seemed to contrive with 
the Indians to work the destruction of the colonists, the Indians 
withholding from battle until “they should have the leaves of 

50 Proceedings, Mass. Hist. Soc., first series, x11, 83-93 (1879). 

51 William Stoughton, New-Englands True Interest . .. (London, 1670), 16. 
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trees and Swamps to befriend them,” and, when pursued, mak- 
ing their escape “into the deserts.”’ ** Unfamiliarity with the 
terrain, together with the Indians’ being, so they thought, “‘so 
light of Foot that they can run away where they list,”’ through 
inaccessible “Boggs, rocky Mountains, and Thickets,” ** ac- 
counted for some disasters. Even more, however, were conse- 
quences of the colonial military methods. Ambushes, of course, 
were suffered;** as was the calamity reported by Increase 
Mather: “Our Men when in that hideous place, if they did but 
see a Bush stir, would fire presently, whereby it is verily feared 
they did sometimes unhappily shoot Men instead of Indi- 
ans.” °° The Puritan reaction was unvaried; the Indian tactics 
were denounced as “‘stealth,” cowardice, and withal quite un- 
fair and the Indians as ‘“‘being like Wolves, and other beasts of 
Prey.” °° William Hubbard, though knowing the results of the 
traditional discipline, still branded as a ‘“‘gross Mistake’ one 
captain’s “wrong notion’’:°° 

about the best Way and Manner of fighting with the Indians... 
viz. that it were best to deal with the Indians in their own Way, sc. 
by skulking behind Trees, and taking their Aim at single Per- 
sOns.... 

Cotton Mather, in the Magnalia, defended that captain for his 
“successes” but still lauded the others for their “conduct.” * 
The new era only fully emerged when Captain Church tri- 
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umphantly laid his victories to his use of the “Indian custom” 
of marching “thin and scattered.” *? Meanwhile, that such ex- 
periences recurred through the last sorrowful decade of the 
century explains some of the fury of 1704 despatching of 
parties “into the Desert, in places almost inaccessible, if pos- 
sible, to find out those bloody Rebels in their obscure Recesses 
under covert of a vast hideous Wilderness (their manner of 
living being much like that of the Wild Beasts of the same).” °° 
Yet similar incidents in the Pequot war had only served to at- 
tach the adjective “hideous” to swamps;** more than this, even 
together with ancestor-worship, produced this later conception 
of the wilderness. 

In the second half of the century Puritan attention was be- 
ing drawn to the frontiers, particularly during the war years. 
Johnson’s chants of praise for the “Inland townes,” however, 
gave way to concern for the character of their inhabitants. Or- 
thodox opinion of the outlying settlements, reflecting the dom- 
inant social conceptions, was critical of those who appeared to 
be abandoning the church militant. This was expressed, among 
other ways, as invective against those who followed the “evil 
manners of the Indians.” ® The Puritans had their own ideas 
as to how the wilderness, like the Indians, was to be conquered, 
and if their criticism of those who became “‘too like unto the 


Indians” in neglecting family order or worship® now seems 
ludicrous, perhaps all for which they can be justly condemned 
is an inability, given their social ideals, to fight two of the good 
fights at once. 


As regards the war itself, however, that the commonwealth 
was simply guilty of over-expansion was inconceivable to the 
Puritans; the war was a divine rebuke to New England.” That 
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its worst ravages were on the frontiers was not, to them, merely 
fortuitous. In the “scattering Plantations,’ Hubbard ex- 
plained, ‘‘many were contented to live without, yea, desirous 
to shake off all Yoake of Government, both sacred and civil,” 
adopting “the Manners of the Indians they lived amongst.” * 
Increase Mather claimed to have foreseen their fate, in having 
discerned that “they were a scattered people, and such as had 
many of them Scandalized the Heathen, and lived themselves 
too like the Heathen, without any Jnstituted Ordinances.” © 
Yet both limited such remarks to “some of the Southern, and 
all the Eastern Parts” of New England,”° which had, of course, 
never been regarded as true members of the union of the 
Godly. 

Though providence was not invoked to account for the dis- 
asters in the west, there is reason to believe that the reforming 
synod of 1679, when, in a list of sinful conditions to be extir- 
pated, it inveighed “against that practice of setling Plantations 
without any ministry amongst them,” * was referring to that 
area directly. In 1642 Winthrop had questioned the worldly 
ambitions of those who went to the interior,’* and Johnson ob- 
served “an overweaning desire . . . after Medow-land” on their 
part. But, he quickly added, “though these people are labori- 
ous in gaining the goods of this life, they are not unmindful of 
the chief end of their coming hither.” ** Undoubtedly these 
settlers were among the first, if not the only ones, who had for- 
gotten that New England was a plantation of religion, not of 
trade. But a consciousness of something radically amiss in the 


“Out-Plantations” did not come, as it did by implication in 
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Nicholas Noyes’s 1698 demand for “more vigilancy and care” 
among them,"‘ until the end of the century. Then the indict- 
ment, compiled under the synodical rubrics by Cotton Mather, 
quickly comprehended all the sins of Maine: “some woful vil- 
lages in the skirts of the Colony, beginning to live without the 
means of grace among them,” ™ over-weening worldly ava- 
rice,”° and selling liquor to the Indians instead of gospellizing 
them.” “Be sure,” was his admonition, “‘your Sin will find you 
out, as that of your Brethren in the East has done Them, and 
their Trading Houses.”’ ** 

F. J]. Turner’ has characterized Mather’s diatribes as little 
more than the carpings of an orthodox east against a healthily- 
independent west. Yet Turner himself showed the frontier 
town’s responsibility for implementing the Indian policy, and 
Mather’s position, as we have seen, faithfully engrossed Puri- 
tan social ideals. Mather’s plea for the west was clearly more 
complex than Turner saw reason to admit; for, whatever the 
temperament of Cotton Mather, he was as concerned for these 
plantations, lest they be damned by an indignant God, as for 
the remainder of the commonwealth. Nor was this a mask for 


some seething sectional bitterness; each pamphlet arraigning 
the frontier in these years can be matched with dozens from 
the pens of Mather and Benjamin Colman rebuking the dis- 
solute coastal towns in similar terms. Solomon Stoddard, the 
valley pope, moreover, could both attack the degenerate me- 
tropolis and seriously ask if God were not disappointed with 
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the New England frontier.*® The fact that the frontier was de- 
parting from the ranks of the godly was related to New Eng- 
land's sectionalism in a much more subtle manner." 

The remarkableness of Mather’s arguments cannot, how- 
ever, be appreciated without returning to the development 
of the Puritan conception of the “wilderness” in the second 
half of the century. Neither swamp warfare nor the invocation 
of ancestral heroism offer the full explanation. This latter, in- 
deed, was merely ancillary to the Puritans’ attention to his- 
tory in their jeremiads. Even in the days of the founders, the 
covenant theology was commonly buttressed with reference to 
Jewish history, between which nation and their own the Puri- 
tains saw an uncommon similarity. An early use of Biblical 
imagery pertinent to the American scene was Winthrop’s 1642 
allusion, in dramatizing the need for social unity, to ‘‘such as 
come together in a wilderness, where there are nothing but 
wild beasts and beastlike men.” *? The “‘garden”’ verses all re- 
lied on such a communal covenant, and Bradford’s recollec- 
tions (ca. 1650) of thoughts of “salvage & brutish men, which 
range up and downe,” deterring some in the Leyden delibera- 
tions and ‘‘a hidious & desolate wilderness, full of wild beasts 
& willd men” confronting them on arrival indicate his struggle 
to demonstrate the existence of such a covenant by patterning 
Plymouth’s history after that of Israel.** Shepard also wrote in 
this vein, but the ““worthiest Worke”’ of Johnson was its first 
successful elaboration. 

Just as the social covenant evolved from “a mere adjunct of 
the Covenant of Grace” into a “self-sufficient principle” and 
ultimately ‘‘a dominant idea in the minds of social leaders in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut,” ** the comparison with the 
Jews in the wilderness came to be in part divorced from the 
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national covenant itself and took on a metaphorical existence 
of its own. The advantage of the covenant was that prosperity 


could be attributed to God and the over-greedy rebuked with- 
out impugning the fruits of their wilderness-labors, yet allow- 
ing for God’s withdrawal, accounting for his controversy as 
well as His favor. If Abraham’s seed had been consigned to vet 
another wilderness, so might these latter-day children of Israel. 
If the God of Higginson and Wigglesworth could say of New 
England that he had turned “‘an howling wilderness . .. into a 
fruitful paradise,” and, beginning with Nathaniel Morton, 
each succeeding memorialist insist that it had indeed been 
made a “pleasant Land,” *° the post-war synod was not so sure 
as to the appropriate comparison. “It was a great and high un- 
dertaking of our fathers. .. . A parallel instance not to be given, 
except that,” and here they hesitated, “of our Father Abraham 
from Ur of the Chaldees, or that of his Seed from the land of 
Egypt.” °° For Hubbard the war was enough proof that his na- 
tion was neither, as the first settlers had surmised, the success- 
ful occupants of Canaan, nor as Johnson suggested, “Jaacob- 
ites,” but the generation of Esau:** 


For ever since they forsook their fathers’ houses and the pleasant 
heritage of their ancestors they have by solemn providence been 
ordered, not into the fields where the mandrakes grew ... , but 
rather into the barren wilderness and remote deserts. . . . 


So far as it referred to the actual Indian peril, this extension 
of the sojourn had substantial meaning. What happened, how- 
ever, is that crop failures, sea disasters, droughts, and every 
other ill that New England flesh was heir to were imputed to a 
“wilderness-condition.” ** The partial reality of the Indian 
wars may have made this myth more credible, but the real wil- 
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derness was reclothed in more appalling garments when in- 
terpreted through the myth. New England, moreover, was 
never again certain that it had been brought into the promised 
land; for all its celebration of the society’s achievements, the 
Magnalia frequently questions whether this later wilderness 
had been overcome. Each new lapse of faith and each succeed- 
ing catastrophe strengthened the doubts. A frenzied urgency 
was given to conquering the wilderness, for on this the ulti- 
mate success or failure of the whole society was assumed to de- 
pend. Perhaps such fervid imagery as this (from a volume, be it 
noted, on witchcraft) helped create, in an area for which the 
reality of a wilderness was no longer immediately relevant, an 
image so portentous that the popular imagination was never 
liberated from it:** 


The Wilderness through which we are passing to the Promised 
Land is all over fill’d with Fiery flying serpents. But, blessed be 
God, none of them have hitherto so fastened upon us to confound 
us utterly! All our way to Heaven lies by Dens of Lions and the 


Mounts of Leopards; there are incredible droves of Devils in our 
way 


The implications of such typological® thinking in the realm 
of social salvation were matched by equally significant ones for 
the individual in his relation to the wilderness. If calamities 
were seen as ‘“Thorns’”’ visited by an angry deity, “Why,” it was 
asked, ‘“‘may not God, as well as Gideon, teach the Men of 
Succoth, and of other places, by the Briers and Thorns of the 
Wilderness?” ** The wilderness now had a moral purpose, and 
Cotton Mather, writing of “a continual temptation of the 
devil,” explicitly alluded to Christ.* Moving, without rigorous 
logic, among the various Biblical parallels, the piety of Richard 
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Mather was explained by the truth that trials of faith might “be 
expected” in a wilderness.** Cotton Mather contended that 
New England’s faith was the greater because it was more often 
tried in “desarts full of dismal circumstances,” ** and affirmed 
generally “that a wilderness was a place where temptation was 
to be met withal.” * This did not, of course, mean that the in- 
dividual was automatically redeemed or even ennobled by 
mere contact with the vernal wood, but that its vicissitudes 
could try his faith and that success in the struggle might be a 
mark of grace. 

Cotton Mather tested this possibility in his commentary on 
the Indian captives and found the analogies of both Testa- 
ments verified by a.convenient reality.®* It is this conception 
that explains his hope that the frontier inhabitants might, in 
the threatened war, “get all Possible and Eternal Good by the 
Evil” they would meet (a possibility, he insisted, likely only if 
the proper church ordinances were observed) * and account for 


the startling, but neglected, first sentences of his Frontiers 
Well-Defended:** 


An Address is now making to a people, who ought on some Great 
Accounts, to be the best People in the Land. It is unto YOU, O our 
dear Brethren, who are a people Exposed to inexpressible Hazards 
and Sorrows by your being in the Exposed Frontiers of the Land. 


This hypothesis, by which Mather helped to explain the 
unique development of New England, thus made virtue a 
partial function of a ““Wilderness-condition.” If the definition 
of such virtue had changed in two generations, the Puritan’s 


notion of God’s special interest in a wilderness people was 
thereby reaffirmed. 
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All the ideas which we have been tracing fed into the apoca- 
lyptic visions which possessed many Puritan social leaders near 
the turn of the century. This chiliasm, yet another effort to re- 
vive the faith, depended on the increasingly easy identification 
with the Jews. If convertability of the Indians was an essen- 
tial factor, it was, more significantly, to New England’s inter- 
est “To be an Habitation of Justice.” If the Indians were the 
devil’s children, then America would “be the head Quarters 
of Gog and Magog” and even “hell itself.” ““This is worse and 
worse still,” cried Nicholas Noyes, “But may be something al- 
leviated by an opposite Conjecture.” * 


For there are others that ask why it may not be the New Jerusalem, 
or part of it? These Opinions are as wide apart from one another, 
as Heaven is from Hell. I count it sufficient to set them one against 
the other; without saying which is the widest from the Truth. Only, 
Who of an American .. . had not rather (if it may stand with the 
counsel of God) that it should be the New Jerusalem, then the Old 
Tophet. 


As early as 1684 Samuel Sewall had asked “‘why the Heart of 
America may not be the seat of the New Jerusalem.” *° As- 
sured that the Indians were of Jacob’s posterity, he concluded 
that America would be the site, fixing its location somewhere 
in Mexico, though the beauties of Plum Island gave him final 
assurance.*** But Cotton Mather, who could opine that the 
“last conflict with antichrist” would be to the “westward,” *° 
based his argument on a more spacious geographical knowl- 
edge. Somewhere in “the brave Countries and Gardens, which 
fill the American Hemisphere,’ would be the Holy City in 
AMERICA; a City, the Street whereof will be Pure Gold.” 1 
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Though something of a restatement of the visions of Winthrop 
and Johnson, this latest and most spectacular western New 
Jerusalem would lie beyond the confines of New England. The 
hope of those who now looked for a final divine judgment to 
rescue them from a darker moral wilderness, their utopia 
served only to assuage the doubts of a society no longer able to 
judge itself with any certainty. 

The refractions in Puritan thought of their wilderness-ex- 
perience left one explicit legacy to the eighteenth century. 
‘That the discourse comes forth in such homely dresse and 
course habit,”” Thomas Hooker wrote, “the reader must con- 
sider, It comes out of the wildernesse.” ?°* ““Wilderness dress” 
remained an appealing pose for practitioners of the plain 
style,*° but a new major theme emerged from the second gen- 
eration’s applying to their ancestors the description of John the 
Baptist’s converts, ‘““They came not into the wilderness to see 
soft raiment.” ?°° Said Samuel Danforth of their habit: “Deli- 
cate and costly Apparel is to be expected in Princes Courts, and 
not in wilde Woods and Forrests.”” Admitting that his own gen- 
eration had re-entered “pleasant Cities and Habitations,” he 
could still say of “the affection of Courtly Pomp and Gallantry” 
in his own day, ““How much more intolerable and abominable 
is excess of this kinde in a Wilderness.” #°%* Though the older 
Puritan objection was not forgotten—Cotton Mather thought 
“finery” both “inviting unto sensualities’ and ‘disagreeable 
to a wilderness” *°*—these latter-day metaphorical conceptions 
lent double support to such denunciations as Stoddard’s of Bos- 
ton fashions as “demeanor not becoming a wilderness state”’ 
and those of Noyes and Sewall against the wearing of wigs, °° 
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hastening the process which began with Danforth in 1663 and 
eventuated in the eighteenth-century apotheosis of American 
homespun. 

Both a century of colonizing experience and the religious na- 
ture of New England fed into the Puritan attitudes toward the 
wilderness. A realistic appraisal dictated the change in identi- 
fication of the physical setting from a promised land to a wil- 
derness. But only the Judaizing disposition of the Puritan 
mind accounts for the acceleration of that process and for the 
dark conclusion that New England was perhaps a permanent 
and hideous wilderness. Their difficulties in the wilderness 
served to reinforce the Puritans’ belief that they were the 
chosen of God and to countenance an expectation that the 
New Jerusalem would lie in America. Subduing the wilderness 
quickly became an exalted calling for the Puritan; later new 
graces were imputed to the now-harrassed occupants of the 
frontier. Indeed, only an intense consciousness of covenant ob- 
ligations kept the Puritan from making the frontiersman the 
particular avatar of all the American wilderness-virtues. As the 
belief emerged that those who lived in a wilderness should ex- 
cel in simplicity, there had appeared by 1700 a large reservoir 
of concepts and values congenial to later American thinkers. 





MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 





THOREAU AND HIS LAST PUBLISHERS 


CARL BODE 


HOREAU'S first experience with the Atlantic Monthly was 

an angry one. After James Russell Lowell became its editor 
in 1857, he shrewdly sought some of Thoreau’s manuscripts in 
spite of the fact that the two men had been something less than 
friends ever since their days as Harvard undergraduates. Thoreau 
sent him some portions of his current work, an account of journey- 
ing into the Maine woods, and specifically asked to see the galley 
proofs. When the proofs of “Chesuncook” arrived, he noticed that 
a mildly pantheistic sentence about a pine tree’s going to heaven 
had been crossed out. He restored it with a stet, but when the arti- 
cle was published he was astounded to see that his stet had been 
ignored. He blasted Lowell in his letter of June 22, 1858, though 
pretending that Lowell might not have been the actual censor. “I 
could excuse a man who was afraid of an uplifted fist, but if one 
habitually manifests fear at the utterance of a sincere thought, I 
must think that his life is a kind of night-mare continued into 
broad daylight,” he wrote. We do not have Lowell’s reply; it is 
doubtful that he made one. Furthermore—another turn of the 
screw—Thoreau had to write Lowell at least twice after that for 
his pay. 

A year before Thoreau’s death, however, Lowell gave up his edi- 
torship of the Atlantic. The magazine was now being published 
by the Boston firm of Ticknor & Fields, and it was the lively and 
affable junior partner, James T. Fields, who succeeded Lowell as 
editor. Fields soon made overtures to Thoreau, it is evident, and 
the result despite some minor annoyances was a pleasant enough 
relationship. Though he was so ill that he had to dictate his let- 
ters to his sister Sophia, Thoreau carried on the correspondence 
with his last publishers with directness and dispatch. The letters 
he composed are now printed for the first time, with one excep- 
tion, through the courtesy of the present owners, the Huntington 
Library. Only Thoreau’s side of the correspondence (but for Tick- 
nor & Fields’ letter of April 6, 1862) seems to have survived. There 
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are no records of replies in the Ticknor & Fields letter books, nor 
have I found any elsewhere. The bulk of Thoreau’s letters con- 
cern a group of essays which were published in the Atlantic short- 
ly after his death; the remainder concern the reprinting of his two 
books, the Week and Walden. 

The first letter we have from Thoreau acknowledges a previous 
note from the editors of the Atlantic in which he was queried 
about printing some of his unpublished lectures. 


THOREAU TO THE Epitors oF ““THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY,” Concord, 
February 11, 1862 

b Concord Feb. 11th ’’62 
Messrs, Editors, : 


Only extreme illness has prevented my answering your note ear- 
lier. I have no objection to having the papers you refer to printed 
in your monthly—if my feeble health will permit me to prepare 
them for the printer. What will you give me for them? They are, 
or have been used as, lectures of the usual length,—taking about an 
hour to read & I dont see how they can be divided without injury 
—How many pages can you print at once?—Of course, I should ex- 
pect that no sentiment or sentence be altered or omitted without 
my consent, & to retain the copyright of the paper after you had 
used it in your monthly.—Is your monthly copyrighted? 

Yours respectfully, 
S. E. Thoreau 
for H. D. Thoreau. 


THOREAU TO TICKNOR & FIELDs, Concord, February 20, 1862 


Messrs Ticknor & Fields, Concord Feb soph 1062 


I send you herewith, the paper called Autumnal Tints. I see that 
it will have to be divided, & I would prefer that the first portion ter- 
minate with page 42, in order that it may make the more impres- 
sion. The rest I think will take care of itself. 

I may as well say now that on pages 55-6-7-8 I have described the 
Scarlet Oak leaf very minutely. In my lecturing I have always car- 
ried a very large & handsome one displayed on a white ground, 
which did me great service with the audience. Now if you will read 
those pages, I think that you will see the advantage of having a 
simple outline engraving of this leaf & also of the White Oak leaf 
on the opposite page, that the readers may the better appreciate 
my words—I will supply the leaves to be copied when the time 
comes. 
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When you answer the questions in my last note, please let me 
know about how soon this article will be published. 
Yours respectfully, 
Henry D. Thoreau. 
’ by S. E. Thoreau. 


THOREAU TO TICKNoR & FiELps, Concord, February 24, 1862 
} rs € 
Messrs Ticknor & Fields seittuaiaiailsidaaahaatil 

Oct. 25th 1853 I received from Munroe & Co. the following note; 
“We send by express this day a box & bundle containing 250 cop- 
ies of Concord River, & also 450. in sheets. All of which we trust 
you will find correct.” 

I found by count the number of bound volumes to be correct. 
The sheets have lain untouched just as received, in stout paper 
wrappers ever since. 

I find that I now have 146 bound copies. Therefore the whole 
number in my possession is, 


Bound copies 146 
In sheets 450 


596 [.] 
You spoke when here, of printing a new edition of the Walden. 


If you incline to do so, I shall be happy to make an arrangement 


with you to that effect. ; 
’ Yours respectfully 


H. D. Thoreau 

by S. E. Thoreau 
P S. I will send you an article as soon as I can prepare it, which has 
no relation to the seasons of the year. 


THOREAU TO TICKNoR & FieLps, Concord, February 28, 1862 


Messrs Ticknor & Fields, Consent Foe an ae 


I send you with this a paper called the Higher Law, it being 
much shorter & easier to prepare than that on Walking. It will not 
need to be divided on account of its length, as indeed the subject 
does not permit it. I should like to know that you receive it & also 
about what time it will be published. 

Yours truly 
H D. Thoreau 
by S. E. Thoreau. 
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THOREAU TO TICKNoR & FieLps, Concord, March 1, 1862 
Messrs Ticknor & Fields, Concord March 1st 1862 
This Scarlet Oak leaf is the smallest one in my collection, yet it 
must lose a bristle or two to gain admittance to your page. 
I wish simply for a faithful outline engraving of the leaf bristles 
& all. In the middle of page 57 or of a neighboring page, is a note 
in pencil—The leaf should be opposite to this page & this note to 
be altered into a note for the bottom of the page like this—viz “The 
original of the leaf on the opposite page was picked from such a 


pile [.]” 


Yours truly 
Henry D Thoreau, 
by S. E. Thoreau. 


THOREAU TO TICKNOR & FreLps, Concord, March 4, 1862 


Messrs Ticknor & Fields, en a 

I hereby acknowledge the receipt of your check for one hundred 
dollars on account of manuscript sent to you.—As for another title 
for the Higher Law article, I can think of nothing better than, 
Life without Principle. The paper on Walking will be ready ere 
long. 

I shall be happy to have you print 250. copies of Walden on the 
terms mentioned & will consider this answer as settling the busi- 
ness. I wish to make one alteration in the new edition viz, to leave 
out from the title the words “Or Life in the Woods.” 

Yours truly 
H. D. Thoreau 
by S. E. Thoreau 


THOREAU TO TICKNOR & FiELDs, Concord, March 11, 1862 


Messrs Ticknor & Fields, Concord Mar. 11th 1862 


I send with this the paper on Walking & also the proofs of Au- 
tumnal Tints. 

The former paper will bear dividing into two portions very well, 
the natural joint being, I think at the end of page 44. At any rate 
the two parcels being separately tied up, will indicate it— 

I do not quite like to have the Autumnal Tints described as in 
two parts, for it appears as if the author had made a permanent 
distinction between them; Would it not be better to say at the end 
of the first portion ““To be continued in the next number’”’? 

As for the leaf, I had not thought how it should be engraved, but 
left it to you. Your note suggests that perhaps it is to be done at my 
expense. What is the custom? and what would be the cost of a 
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steel engraving? I think that an ordinary wood engraving would 
be much better than nothing. 
Yours truly 


Henry D. Thoreau 
by S. E. Thoreau. 


The final letter from Thoreau, of April 2, 1862, the one which 
has already been published (NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XIX, 244 
[June, 1946]), went along with his paper on “Wild Apples” and 
mentioned that Ticknor & Fields had made him no offer for the 
Week. Thoreau assured them that he did not rate the book too 
highly and would be glad to dispose of it. He suggested that it 
would be an advantage to advertise it with Walden. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS TO THOREAU, Boston, April 6, 1862 

¥ 9 
H D Thoreau Esq Boston April 6, 1862 
Dear Sir. 

Your paper on Wild Apples is rece’d. In a few days we will send 
proof of the article on ‘Walking’. Touching the ““Week on [page 
torn] we find by yours of [page torn] those already in cloth if we 
found them rusty. Since the volume was published prices have 
changed materially and discounts to Booksellers have largely in- 
creased. We now make 1/3 & 40 % to the Trade as a matter of 


course. What with bad [page torn] we could not [page torn] our 
check for the amount. 


Yours very truly 
Ticknor & Fields 
On May 6 Thoreau died of tuberculosis. Not long afterward his 
articles appeared and his books were reissued. “Walking” was 
printed in the June, 1862, Atlantic, “Autumnal Tints” (with an 
engraving of the oak leaf) in the October number, and “Wild Ap- 
ples” in the November one. The next year “Life without Princi- 
ple” made its appearance. As to the books, a second printing of 
Walden was actually manufactured by Ticknor & Fields in March 
and April before Thoreau died (Warren S. Tryon and William 
Charvat, The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields, 290). And before 
the year was over the firm had bound the sheets of the Week in 
spite of the perhaps pessimistic tone of their letter of April 6, 1862, 
had added a new jacket and title page to the copies that Thoreau’s 
publisher, Munroe, had bound himself in 1849, and had again put 
the Week on the market. 
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DANIEL RICKETSON AND HENRY THOREAU 


EARL J. DIAS 


ANIEL Ricketson of New Bedford belongs to that vast group 

who might be called “the forgotten men of American litera- 
ture.” True, at his best Ricketsgn was never more than a second- 
rate writer; but he was a close friend of a number of the literary 
giants of his day. For this reason, his extensive correspondence 
with Emerson, Thoreau, Bronson Alcott, William Ellery Chan- 
ning the second, Whittier, Margaret Fuller and others, and the 
material which he wrote about them in his journal, should be of 
value. F. B. Sanborn accurately summarized Ricketson’s chief con- 
tribution to his time:! 


Literature needs its lifelong students no less than its fluent pro- 
fessors; they create the atmosphere in which alone men of letters 
can freely respire and fully perform their tasks. Of such was our 
New Bedford friend; not destined for the fame of a writer, yet es- 
sential to the continuance of good writers in a community too 
much given over to material cares. 


A few words concerning the lesser man’s career may be neces- 
sary to furnish a proper background for the interesting relation- 
ship between Daniel Ricketson and Henry Thoreau and may 
throw new light on both men. 

Daniel Ricketson was born on July go, 1813, the son of Quaker 
parents, Joseph and Anna Thornton Ricketson, and was educated 
at Friend’s Academy in New Bedford. After failing to qualify for 
admission to Harvard because of a woeful weakness in mathemat- 
ics, he began the study of law with John Russell of New Bedford 
in 1831. Eventually admitted to the Massachusetts bar, he was, 
however, more interested in literature and a life of rural solitude 
than in the practice of law. A modest income of his own enabled 
him to follow his hobbies of reading, writing, and farming. In the 
middle eighteen-forties, anticipating Thoreau by several years, he 
built for himself a retreat at Brooklawn, three miles from the center 
of New Bedford, and there in his “Shanty,” he spent the greater 
part of his time. Later, he erected a large house for his family at 
Brooklawn, but the “Shanty” remained as a place where Ricket- 


1 Anna and Walton Ricketson, editors, Daniel Ricketson and His Friends 
(Boston, 1902), 7. 
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son could retire often to the solitude and meditation which he 
loved. 

Ricketson was not a prolific writer, but the following volumes, 
in addition to miscellaneous sketches in various periodicals, came 
from his pen between 1858 and his death: d History of New Bed- 
ford (1858);? An Autumn Sheaf, a book of poems (1869); Factory 
Bell and Other Poems (1873); and New Bedford of the Past, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1903. His son and daughter, Anna and 
Walton Ricketson, issued after his death two volumes of his writ- 
ings: Daniel Ricketson and His Friends (1g02); and Daniel Rick- 
etson: Autobiographic and Miscellaneous (1910). 

Ricketson was sometimes disgruntled because he never achieved 
eminence as a writer. Half-humorously, he wrote: “I must attrib- 
ute my failure in those things which I value, success as a writer of 
verse and prose, somewhat to the misfortune of my early life.’’* 
There follows an account of the misfortunes which dogged his 
youth. A horse and sleigh ran over him at the age of nine, injuring 
his right leg so severely that he suffered from severe pain in his 
right hip for the rest of his life. A further calamity occurred a year 
later when he was thrown from his horse. For the remainder of his 
long life he was bothered by acute headaches as a result of this 
fall. When he was eleven, he was hit on the right eye by “ a rough 
Irish youth’* and suffered a partial loss of sight. Rationalizing 
though he might have been, Ricketson felt sincerely that these ac- 
cidents limited his physical and mental powers. 

Ricketson can best be described as a gentle radical. He detested 
slavery, was an avowed Abolitionist, and—like Thoreau—he revolt- 
ed against the stupid “conventionalities of society,” > believing that 
leisure was man’s chief blessing and that the aim of a good life was 
to use this leisure happily and constructively. Hating war, he 
hoped for the day when war would be abolished. He was an ar- 
dent lover of nature and was never happier than when roaming 

2 Thoreau, in a letter to Ricketson, Nov. 22, 1858, said of this book: “I like 
the homeliness of it, that is, the good, old-fashioned way of writing as if you ac- 


tually lived where you wrote.” Emerson, in a letter to Ricketson, Oct. 11, 1869, 
wrote: “It is written with good sense and with selection, and with affection.” 


3 Daniel Ricketson: Autobiographic and Miscellaneous (New Bedford, 1910), 
31. 

4 Daniel Ricketson: Autobiographic and Miscellaneous, 31. 

5 Ricketson’s Journal, Jan. 1, 1856. 
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the woods that surrounded Brooklawn. This, then, is the man who 
was to become an intimate of Thoreau’s during the last eight years 
of the latter’s life. 

Although Ricketson had known Emerson for a number of years, 
he seems to have heard very little of Thoreau before the publica- 
tion of Walden. His acquaintance began with this commonplace 
entry in Ricketson’s Journal: “Bought a book this morning named 
Walden, or Life in the Woods, by Henry D. Thoreau. Much of his 
experience in his out-of-door and secluded life I fully understand 
and appreciate.” ® 

Two days later, after finishing the book, Ricketson becomes 
ecstatic in his praise, calling it, “the most truly original one I have 
ever read,” and agreeing fervently with its author that “mankind 
labor and suffer to supply themselves with the unnecessaries of 
life,—leisure for enjoyment is rarely obtained.”’? 

An indefatigable letter writer, Ricketson’s next step was as nat- 
ural as breathing. In a letter to Thoreau, Ricketson told the au- 
thor of Walden of “the great satisfaction it has afforded me. Hav- 
ing always been a lover of Nature, in man as well as in the material 
universe, I hail with pleasure every original production which 
bears the stamp of a genuine and earnest love for the true philoso- 
phy of human life.’’s 

In the same letter, he described his own way of life in the “quiet, 
peaceful, rural retirement” of his “Shanty,” “a rough board shack 
12 x 14,” where, “I eat, sleep, read, write, receive visitors.” He in- 
formed Thoreau that his favorite poet is Cowper, that his favorite 
prose writer is Gilbert White, seeking, no doubt, to establish him- 
self as a kindred spirit. With critical acumen, he stated his belief 
that “to many and to most Walden will appear to be the wild mus- 
ings of an eccentric and strange mind ... but to me the book ap- 
pears to evince a mind most thoroughly self-possessed, highly cul- 
tivated, with a strong voice of common sense ... a prose poem 
(pardon the solecism) at the same time as simple as a running 
brook.” The letter closed with a cry that must have struck a re- 
sponsive chord in its recipient: “How we accumulate cares around 
us! It is fine houses, fine furniture, sumptuous fare, fine clothes . . . 


6 Ricketson’s Journal, August 10, 1854. 
7 Ricketson’s Journal, August 12, 1854. 
8 Ricketson to Thoreau, August 12, 1854. 
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horses and carriages, etc., etc., etc.,—these are the harpies that so 
disturb our real happiness.” 

It was Ricketson’s custom to invite his correspondents to the 
“Shanty,” and such illustrious gentlemen as Emerson, Bronson Al- 
cott and Channing called to share his simple pleasures at the 
Brooklawn retreat. It was natural that Thoreau should be hon- 
ored by an invitation, and on Christmas Day, 1854, Henry Tho- 
reau caught his first sight of the “Shanty” and its owner. 

Ricketson was engaged in “shoveling the accumulated mass of 
snow from the entrance of my house,”® when he saw a man walk- 
ing toward him, “bearing an umbrella in one hand, and a leather 
travelling-bag in the other.” +° To Ricketson the man looked like 
a country pedlar, and he recalled that he “did not suspect that the 
slight, quaint-looking person before me was the Walden philoso- 
pher.”*! He confessed his disappointment in Thoreau’s physical 
appearance; he had expected a giant of a man, weatherbeaten and 
brawny. Instead he saw “‘a person rather below the medium stature 

.. of rather slender than robust habit of body, and marked for 
his drooping shoulders.” +* Charitably, however, Ricketson noted 
that his disappointment “soon passed off and never again obtruded 
itself to the philosopher’s disadvantage.” 1% 

Thoreau enjoyed his visit tremendously, noting characteristical- 
ly, “The American holly is quite common here. I heard a lark sing, 
sweet and strong, and heard robins.”?* Ricketson took him down 
to the wharves of the Whaling City to see the casks of whale oil, 
“covered with seaweed to prevent fire; the weed holds moisture.” 15 
During this first stay, Thoreau gave his lecture, “Getting a Liv- 
ing,” at the New Bedford Lyceum, and from New Bedford pro- 
ceeded to Nantucket to repeat the address. 


Thoreau made a number of subsequent visits to the “Shanty” 
in the eight years remaining before his death. On September 29, 


9 Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 11. 

10 Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 11. 
11 Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 11. 
12 Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 14. 
13 Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 12. 


14 Thoreau’s Journal, Dec. 25, 1854. All references to the Journal are taken 
from the “Walden Edition” of the Collected Works (Boston, 1906), edited by 
Bradford Torrey. 


15 Thoreau’s Journal, Dec. 25, 1854. 
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1855, he began a week’s stay with Ricketson on which occasion he 
“looked for arrowheads in a field where were many quahog, oyster, 
clam, scallop and winkle (pyrola) shells, probably brought by 
whites four or five miles from the salt water.” *¢ In late June of 
1856, Thoreau returned again; once in 1857, twice in 1858, and 
from August 19 to 24, 1861, for the last time. 

These visits left their stamp on Ricketson’s mind: “During the 
past year my intercourse with Channing, Thoreau and Emerson 
has had a considerable effect in modifying my views of life, but, 
in a great measure, has harmonized with my former experiences, 
which, in a good degree, have prepared me for them.’’?" 

The Walden philosopher has left us a detailed account of Rick- 
etson’s “Shanty’’:18 


D.R.’s Shanty is about half a dozen rods S.W. of his house ... 
is 12 x 14 feet, with 7 feet posts, with common pent roof. The roof 
is shingled, and the sides made of matched boards, and painted a 
light clay color, with chocolate colored blinds. Within it is not 
plastered and is open to the roof, showing the timbers and rafters. 
..- In front of the east window is a small box stove... . : Against the 
stove is a rude settle with a small cushion and pillow; and on the 
opposite side a large desk with some bookshelves above it. ... R. 
or one of his guests swept the Shanty each morning. The West 


and N.W. side is well-nigh covered with slips of paper on which 
are written some sentences or paragraphs from R.’s favorite books 
—many quotations celebrating retirement, country life, simplicity, 
humanity, sincerity etc. from Cowper and other English poets. 


The hospitality was not one-sided; Ricketson made a number of 
visits to Concord as Thoreau’s guest and also stayed at various 
times with Emerson and Channing. He wrote that he “should pre- 
fer it [Concord] for a residence to almost any other place. The 
scenery is very picturesque in and about the village, and all ap- 
pears quiet and peaceful, none of the stir and bustle of New Bed- 
ford.’’1° New Bedford was too full of wild-looking sailors, and too 
much concerned with money-getting from whaling voyages, to be 
entirely congenial to a man of Ricketson’s temperament. 


16 Thoreau’s Journal, Sept. 30, 1855. 
17 Ricketson’s Journal, Jan. 1, 1856. 
18 Thoreau’s Journal, April 10, 1857. 
19 Ricketson’s Journal, June 22, 1856. 
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In Concord, Ricketson was delighted with the gifted and ec- 
centric Channing with whom he formed a firm friendship; he ad- 
mired the conversation of Concord’s famous “intelligent farm- 
er,”2° Edmund Hosmer, who was as much one of the attractions of 
the place as Bronson Alcott or Emerson. 

In 1859-1860, Ricketson became extremely worried by Thoreau’s 
dilatory replies to his letters. Ricketson wrote: “I am not conscious 
of having committed an offense of sufficient magnitude to forfeit 
your regard for me.”? He expressed the fear that Thoreau has 
never seen him in Ricketson’s “‘calmest hours” and confessed him- 
self to be “very easily disturbed, mentally and physically.”” He was 
alarmed by the thought that during his last visit to Concord “ow- 
ing to bad sleep and the consequent nervous instability aggravated 
by smoking,” he might have been guilty of “some want of kind or 
gentlemanly feeling,” and he hoped that his friend “will pardon 
the same and attribute it to a source not normal with me.” 

That Ricketson may have been out of sorts during one of his 
Concord visits is highly probable. His chronic headaches and the 
rheumatic pain often made him truculent and dogmatic. But Tho- 
reau evidently regarded the entire matter as a tempest in a teapot. 
He replied: “Why will you waste so many regards on me and not 
know what to think of my silence? .... Not to have written a note 
for a year is with me a very venial offense. I think that I do not 
correspond with anyone so often as once in six months.” 2? 

After this interlude, the correspondence between the two men 
proceeded with understanding on both sides. Ricketson seemed to 
accept Thoreau’s lack of belief in the importance of frequent let- 
ter writing and occasionally poked a bit of irony into his own let- 
ters: “I thought I might write you a few lines, not that I expect you 
to answer, but to bring myself a little nearer to you.” *8 

Thoreau’s last visit to the “Shanty” was made from August 19 
to 24, 1861, and Ricketson, who had not seen his friend for almost 
a year, felt great concern about his guest’s health. ““My impression 
is that his case is a very critical one as to recovery; he has a bad 
cough and expectorates a great deal, is emaciated considerably; 


20 Ricketson’s Journal, Nov. 11, 1859. 

21 Ricketson to Thoreau, Oct. 14, 1860. 
22 Thoreau to Ricketson, Nov. 4, 1860. 

23 Ricketson to Thoreau, March go, 1862. 
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his spirits, however, appear as good as usual, his appetite good. 
Unless some favorable symptom shows itself soon, I fear that he 
will gradually decline.” *+ 

Ricketson attempted to persuade Thoreau to consult a New 
Bedford physician, Dr. Denniston, whom he held in high regard. 
A week after his friend’s return to Concord, Ricketson wrote: “Dr. 
Denniston, to whom I recommended you to go, has kindly consent- 
ed on his way from New Bedford to Northampton, to go to Concord 
to see you. He has had much experience and success in the treat- 
ment of bronchitis, and I hope his visit to you will result in plac- 
ing yourself under his care, which I much desire.” *° 

Extremely solicitous, Ricketson journeyed to Concord with Dr. 
Denniston who examined the ailing man, but who was “unable to 
awaken in Thoreau an interest in his mode of treating disease by 
the water practice.’’*° 

Ricketson never saw Thoreau again. On May 7, 1863, he wrote 
in his journal: ‘Heard of the death of my valued and respected 
friend Henry D. Thoreau at his home in Concord, aged 44 years. 
An irreparable loss; one of the best and truest of men.” 

After Thoreau’s death, Ricketson began a correspondence with 
Thoreau’s sister, Sophia, whom he had met a number of times in 


Concord, and this correspondence ended only with the lady’s death 
in October, 1876. We are indebted to Miss Thoreau for a touch- 
ing account, in a letter to Ricketson, of her brother’s last days:?" 


You ask for some particulars relating to Henry’s illness. I never 
before saw such a manifestation of the power of the spirit. over 
matter. ... He remarked to me that there was as much comfort in 
perfect disease as in perfect health, the mind always conforming to 
the condition of the body. The thought of death, he said, could 
not begin to trouble him. His thoughts had entertained him all 
his life and did still. 

During his long illness I never heard a murmur escape him or 
the slightest wish expressed to remain with us; his perfect content- 
ment was truly wonderful. I wish you to know how very gentle, 
lovely and submissive he was in all his ways. 


24 Ricketson’s Journal, August 19, 1861. 

25 Ricketson to Thoreau, Sept. 1, 1861. 

26 Ricketson’s Journal, Sept. 5, 1861. 

27 Sophia Thoreau to Ricketson, May 20, 1862. 
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Ricketson answered with heartfelt words: “Henry was the round- 
est man I ever knew; he seemed as near perfect as it is possible for 
humanity to be.’’?5 

In a subsequent letter, Miss Thoreau made a request for a copy 
of the poem which Ricketson had written on the memorable eve- 
ning when Thoreau, in sheer good spirits, had executed a wild but 
graceful improvised dance in the Ricketson parlor. In his answer, 
Ricketson sent her the following:** 


The Improvised Dance 


Like the Indian dance of old, 

Far within the forest shade, 
Showing forth the spirit bold 
That no foeman e’er dismayed;— 
Like the dancing of the hours, 
Tripping on with merry feet, 
Triumphing o’er earthly power, 
Yet with footsteps all must greet;— 
Like the Fauns and Satyrs, too, 
Nimbly leaping in the grove, 

Now unseen and then in view, 

As among the trees they move;— 
Like the leaves by whirlwind tossed 
In some forest’s valley wide, 
Scattered by the Autumn frost, 
Whirling madly, side by side;— 
Thus, and still mysterious more, 
Our philosopher did prance, 
Skipping on our parlor floor 

In his wild, improvised dance. 


Ricketson was well aware of the deficiencies of his poetry. Al- 
though the astute reader of An Autumn Sheaf and The Factory 
Bell will recognize occasional lyrics possessing a simple grace remi- 
niscent of Cowper or of George Herbert, the poems, on the whole, 
miss greatness by a considerable margin. Ricketson himself de- 
clared: ‘In regard to my own poems I confess to an almost culpa- 
ble neglect in not having made the architecture of verse more of 
a study.” 8° 


28 Ricketson to Sophia Thoreau, May 22, 1862. 

29 Ricketson to Sophia Thoreau, Sept. 2, 1862. The poem may also be found 
in Ricketson’s An Autumn Sheaf (New Bedford, 1869), 198. 

30 Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 359. 
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Ricketson’s penetration as a critic was greater than his power 
as a poet. Although the amount of his critical writing is restricted 
to a few articles in periodicals and to occasional passages in his 
journal, it is marked usually by sound judgment, good taste, and 
an ability to get to the heart of the author’s purpose. Ricketson’s 
critical judgment of his friend Thoreau will serve not only as a 
sample of Ricketson’s common-sensical literary criticism, but also 
as a tribute from a lesser man to a greater:*1 


As a writer Thoreau was sententious rather than elegant or 
graceful; his style was his own and well-adapted to his subject mat- 
ter. Originality, perhaps more than any other quality, marked his 
thought; yet at times he uttered old truths in a new dress so well 
adapted to his object of conveying practical ideas, that they have 
the charm of novelty and are calculated to edify the attentive read- 
er. More than any other writer perhaps of his time does he re- 
quire a careful reading to fully arrive at the pith of his matter, 
which is often marked by a subtlety that he appears to have chosen 
to conceal a too glaring expression of his meaning. He could, how- 
ever, at will execute his thought in the most graceful and poetic 
manner, and a judicious selection of these passages from his work 
would form a volume of remarkable beauty. 


AN UNCOLLECTED LETTER OF LOWELL’S 
PARSON WILBUR 


ARTHUR VOSS 


HE Pious Editor’s Creed,” which is No. VI in James Russell 

Lowell’s The Biglow Papers (First Series), was first printed 
in the National Anti-Slavery Standard for May 4, 1848, and is there 
preceded by a letter signed by the Reverend Homer Wilbur, A.M.., 
the pedantic and verbose clergyman in whose person Lowell pro- 
vided notes and commentary for Hosea Biglow’s Yankee dialect 
verses. This letter was not included in the collected edition. In- 
stead, Lowell substituted for it an extract from a sermon by Wil- 
bur on the responsibility of the journalist and the power of the 
press, presumably for the purpose of pointing up Hosea’s satire. 
The letter, nevertheless, is of interest. It was written in answer to 
a request for a “Biglow Paper” from Sidney H. Gay, the editor of 
the Standard, Lowell assuming the character of Wilbur to excuse 


31 Daniel Ricketson and His Friends, 18. 
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his delay in sending a contribution. It indicates that Lowell al- 
ready had in mind a collected edition of Hosea’s writings, and it 
is one of his best characterizations of Wilbur. 


Jaalam, April 28th, 1848 
Esteemed Sir:—Your favour of the 16th of the current month only 
came to hand on the day before yesterday, being the 26th instant. 
The mails arrive at this place with considerable irregularity, 
though I believe we are as much favoured as other towns of the 
same size. Our worthy and efficient postmaster, (who also conducts 
an extensive variety store,) informs me that the difficulty is not in 
the circumference but at the centre, and that the system will never 
revolve with smoothness and regularity, till the axle at Washing- 
ton is either replaced with a new one or plentifully and effectual- 
ly greased. If this should ever meet the eye of the honourable Post- 
master General, I trust that no offense will be taken, as none is 
meant; and, indeed, I will not take it upon me to affirm that this 
high public functionary was intended to be typified in the axle 
above-mentioned. It is impossible for conjectural criticism to de- 
fine the precise application of figurative and metaphorical diction, 
and the meaning of the above may be as multiform as that of the 
Beast in Revelations, whereof in the course of my reading, I have 
noted two hundred and three several interpretations, by as many 
different commentators. Non nostrum est tantas, &c. I have myself 
ventured upon a two hundred and fourth, which I embodied in a 
discourse preached on occasion of the demise of the late usurper 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and which met with very general accept- 
ance on the part of my people. It is true that my views on this im- 
portant subject were ardently controverted by Mr. Shearjashub 
Holden, the then preceptor of our academy, (in other respects a 
highly amiable and sensible individual, with a somewhat inade- 
quate knowledge of the Greek tongue,) but he has been lately re- 
moved by the hand of Providence, and I had the melancholy satis- 
faction of reaffirming my cherished sentiments in a sermon deliv- 
ered on the Lord’s day, immediately succeeding his funeral. This 
might seem like taking an unfair advantage, but I had previously 
learned that he had left provision in his last will, (being unmar- 
ried,) for the publication of a posthumous tractate in support of 
his own erroneous interpretation. But, lest this should seem like an 
aberration from the subject of this communication, I forbear say- 
ing more at present. I should be pleased at a more convenient sea- 
son to favour you with my speculations on this topic more at large, 
unless deemed of too exciting a nature for your columns. It would 
be necessary in that contingency, that you should be supplied with 
type of the Grecian character. 
Immediately upon the receipt of your favour of the 16th instant, 
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I stepped over to Mr. Biglow’s farm, where I found him engaged 
in felling a fine pear-tree of the Harvard variety, raised by his fa- 
ther (deceased June 8, 1843,)' from a scion procured by me from 
the parent stock, on one of my annual visits to Cambridge during 
the season of the literary festivities of Commencement, and which 
had perished during the previous summer, of what Mr. B. denomi- 
nated fire-blight. I myself incline strongly (from an entomological 
bias) to the scolytus pyri theory, and a debate sprung up between 
us which engendered no little heat on both sides, and for the time 
rendered me oblivious of the object of my mission. The sight of 
your letter on my study-table as I was seating myself to write a few 
lines on the subject for the Cultivator, recalled your commission 
to my mind, and I sent my little son (now aged nine years, it being 
vacation-time with us) to name your request to Mr. B. He returned 
presently with the subjoined verses which Mr. B. happened to have 
in his pocket, and as to the merits of which I refrain from express- 
ing any opinion, though I may add that Mr. B. knows more about 
poetry than pear-trees. There is not a schoolboy at present under 
my tutelage who would not be ashamed to mention the fire-blight 
in this connexion, and I can assure parents who have entrusted me 
with their offspring that he might securely reckon on being well 
breached if he did. 

Mr. B. sent a message with his verses to the effect that, as it was 
a duty to clothe the naked, he had prepared a coat which would fit 
a great number of persons, and that he should be pleased to fur- 
nish any applicant with a cloak of similar quality and material 
without extra charge. The sentiment is unobjectionable, though I 
do not approve of Scriptural allusions in matters purely laical. 

In regard to the collected edition of Mr. B.’s productions, it has 
been delayed by the press of geoponic occupations incident to an 
agricultural population in the vernal season. You have been right- 
ly informed that it would be introduced by some prefatial matter 
of my own. Far be it from me to claim any credit for the populari- 
ty which I am pleased to hear the bucolick strains of my talented 
young parishioner have acquired. If I know myself I am tolerably 
free from the itch of vanity, though I may be allowed to say that I 
was not backward to recognize a certain wild, puckery, and sub- 
acidulous flavour in them not wholly unpleasing to a palate cloyed 
with the sugariness of tamed and cultivated fruit, and it may be 
that a few touches of my own here and there, have rendered them 
more acceptable, albeit from no other cause than my larger liter- 
ary experience.’ 

tsThis appears to be a slip on Lowell's part, since Ezekiel Biglow wrote an 
introductory letter to his son’s first verses in June, 1846. 

2 This sentence and the preceding one Lowell used, with some additions and 


changes in wording, in the Introduction to the First Series. Riverside Edition 
of Lowell’s Writings, vii, 21-22. 
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It is with regret I add that I cannot find room at present for the 
lad you mention. One of the adolescentules under my charge will, 
probably, not tarry later than the next Commencement,’ and I 
shall then be pleased to receive your relative, if Providence permit. 
The liberality of my excellent friend Mr. Buckingham, of the Bos- 
ton Courier, in giving to my prospectus the gratuitous advantage 
of his deservedly large circulation has filled all the vacancies of my 
little society. 

There are several matters whereon I could wish to dilate more 
fully, but I am loath to burden you with the postage of a supple- 
mentary sheet. I enclose herewith a recipe which I have found in- 
valuable in cases of obstinate ague. 

Yours with respect, 
Homer Wilbur, A.M. 


Pastor of the First Church (and indeed, the only church, the 
other being a small band of Seceders worshipping in the School- 
house) in Jaalam. 


3 Lowell was rusticated from Harvard until after commencement, and this 
remark of Wilbur’s suggests, as E. E. Hale believed, that Lowell may have iden- 
tified Wilbur with the Reverend Barzillai Frost, at whose home in Concord 
Lowell stayed by order of the college authorities. See E. E. Hale, James Russell 
Lowell and His Friends (Boston, 1899), 44-45. 
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May 29, 1953 
To the Editor 
THE NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY: 

Coming upon “The Eisenhower Pre-convention Campaign in 
New Hampshire” as the leading article in THE NEw ENGLAND 
QuarTERLY for March, one is inclined to wonder as to its purpose. 
Was it, perhaps, an example of a class-room exercise or “panel” 
in one of our New England colleges? Or was it an attempt to assem- 
ble and present a series of historical facts? 

Tue New ENGLAND QUARTERLY usually does the latter with a 
good show of accuracy. May I submit that this “report,” while go- 
ing to some length, is not accurate historically? 

For instance, it mentions campaign advertisements but omits 
the most important of all, which urged Democrats to enter them- 
selves in the Republican primary as Republicans and return to 
their former status as Democrats at election time. 

The purpose was obvious,—to deny Mr. Taft the nomination 
and use Democrats to do it. The Eisenhower faction traded on the 
aid of the CIO, normally voting Democrat and so instructed by 
their leaders, to join them momentarily not as pro-Eisenhower but 
anti-Taft. Even if Eisenhower were nominated, these Democrats 
could only hope to bring about his election by voting as Republi- 
cans, which though legal, most of them could not possibly have in- 
tended to do. But they could vote against Taft, whom they espe- 
cially wished to defeat, and still remain Democrats, which appar- 
ently many did. 

Such are the vagaries of the New Hampshire primary laws. What 
the report might have said, to be historically accurate, is that while 
New Hampshire really was the first state to propose Eisenhower as 
a candidate, it would be vastly more to its political credit if it 
could have been brought about by a bona fide Republican vote op- 
erating in an exclusively Republican primary. 


E. M. Hunt 
Salisbury, New Hampshire 
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August 7, 1953 
To the Editor 
‘THE NEw ENGLAND QUARTERLY: 

It’s hard to be sure from Mr. Hunt’s letter just what sin of omis- 
sion or commission I am being charged with in my recent article 
on the Eisenhower pre-convention campaign in New Hampshire. 
At one point, it is true, he says that the article is “not accurate his- 
torically,” but the only evidence he offers in support of his indict- 
ment is that I failed to give what he considers due weight to cer- 
tain campaign advertisements of unspecified number, size, spon- 
sorship, and effectiveness, which allegedly urged Democrats to vote 
for Eisenhower in the Republican primary in order to defeat Taft. 

No doubt the Eisenhower forces made every effort to get as many 
votes as possible with no questions asked, and during the campaign 
they appealed frequently to independents and disaffected Demo- 
crats for support. It is also true, as I pointed out in the article, that 
the Eisenhower slate of delegates included a state official of the 
AFL in an effort to attract at least some “labor” votes. But I have 
found no evidence in all the voluminous record on the primary 
that the Eisenhower forces, either with or without the “aid of the 
CIO,” urged regular Democratic voters to vote in the Republican 
primary just long enough to defeat Taft. Certainly this was not 
done as a matter of deliberate campaign strategy. With as popular 
a figure as the General heading the ticket and with some of the 
most effective vote-getters in the state running for delegate in his 
name, there was little need for the Eisenhower high command to 
seek the support of such dubious allies. Moreover, there is no rea- 
son to believe that such an appeal would have been effective any- 
way. The New Hampshire Democrats had a spirited contest in 
their own primary between President Truman and Senator Ke- 
fauver, either of whom, but particularly Mr. Truman, was a much 
more acceptable candidate than General Eisenhower. The princi- 
pal AFL, CIO, and independent unions in the state worked to- 
gether politically through a United Labor Policy Committee, and 
at no time did the committee endorse Eisenhower. Republicans, it 
is true, were urged not to vote for Taft, but the rank-and-file of 
union members who are Democrats were urged to stand by the 
President. Insofar as union members were “instructed” to do any- 
thing, then, it was to vote for President Truman. It is possible, of 
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course, but not likely, in my judgment, that many union workers 
voted for Eisenhower anyway just to defeat Taft. If they did, as 
Mr. Huat charges, they violated the spirit if not the letter of the 
“closed” party primary. In any event, Mr. Hunt’s real quarrel is 
not with me or my account of the primary campaign but with the 
“vagaries” of the laws of New Hampshire and, I might add, of hu- 
man nature. 

Finally, I must take notice of the implication that in my account 
I was less than fair to Senator Taft. Fairness is about as subjective 
and as hard to prove to others as virtue and loyalty. Suffice it to 
say, then, that I tried to be fair, scholarly, and objective both in 
reporting and in evaluating the campaign. I was aided in that re- 
solve by the fact that as a mugwump with Democratic tendencies, 
I was largely indifferent to the outcome of the Republican side of 
the primary. 

Rosert B. DisHMAN 

Durham, New Hampshire 
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Hawthorne's Fiction: The Light & The Dark. By Richard Harter 
Fogle. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 
219. $3.75.) 


This attractive book of critical essays on six stories and foui 
novels of New England’s best writer is a valuable contribution to 
our understanding of Hawthorne’s art. A few of the pieces have 
been published as separate essays, the rest are new. Mr. Fogle de- 
fines his job as “primarily expository and to some extent apprecia- 
tive rather than judicial,” conceding at the outset that this “pre- 
vents me from distinguishing the relative value of individual 
works.” It is beyond his intention to consider problems of biog- 
raphy, source, historical milieu, and artistic development. While 
these limitations prevent him from operating in the wonderfully 
rich world Matthiessen opened up in American Renaissance, they 
save him from the diffuse, all-purpose effect of Van Doren’s intro- 
ductory Hawthorne. The strength of his position is that he gets 
what he is after: a clear focus on the particular work before him. 
We have not had this kind of Hawthorne book before. 

The method of each critique is similar: the statement of a cen- 
tral problem, moral or aesthetic, followed by textual exegesis in 
terms of contrasting themes, patterns of imagery, allegorical frame- 
work, and symbolic development. To these well-established tech- 
niques, the practical resources of the “new criticism,” he adds a 
somewhat older tradition of character analysis in which he is per- 
haps even more at home. Thus we get an excellent exegesis of ‘““The 
Artist of the Beautiful,” one of Hawthorne’s subtle but not deep 
stories, in terms of an illuminating “series of oppositions” and four 
sensitive character studies. The studies of “Ethan Brand” and 
“The Maypole of Merry Mount” admirably evoke the tonal effects 
of themes and settings. The analyses of “Young Goodman Brown” 
and “Rappaccini’s Daughter” are good but less satisfying, perhaps 
because these are two of Hawthorne’s profoundest and most dis- 
turbing stories. Only in the case of “The Minister’s Black Veil,” 
characterized as a “thoroughly successful story,” do we encounter 
a piety which exegesis does not support. Otherwise Mr. Fogle clean- 
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ly demonstrates what is perhaps his primary thesis: that Haw- 
thorne’s superb combination of “clarity of technique” with “am- 
biguity of meaning” establish him as a major artist. 

The studies in the four major novels also stress the calculated 
paradoxes of Hawthorne’s morality and art, emphasizing the in- 
tentional ambiguities of an artist whose honesty of imagination 
compelled him to depict experience as beyond human synthesis. 
Here and in his concluding essay on ‘““Hawthorne’s Heaven and 
Earth” Mr. Fogle is persuasive in arguing for what he calls Haw- 
thorne’s sense of “limited jurisdiction.” Thus in The Scarlet Let- 
ter and The Marble Faun we have a Hawthorne who is clear in his 
evaluations of characters but unwilling to predict who will be 
saved and who will be damned. Mr. Fogle is convinced that Haw- 
thorne was not advocating the doctrine of the Fortunate Fall in 
the case of Hester and Miriam; sin is sin and reprehensible, re- 
covery is educative and admirable but not absolving. Hawthorne 
was interested in portraying “the entanglement and dilemma, and 
its palliation, without venturing beyond the boundaries into 
preachment of prophecy.” It is the paradox of Hawthorne that he 
was a hardhearted, compassionate man whose deepest assurance 
was that on ultimate matters only heaven knows. 

Mr. Fogle’s strength lies in his devotion to his task, his warm re- 
ceptiveness to Hawthorne’s moral and aesthetic powers, and his 
mature exposition of what he finds. His judgments are never ob- 
scure or eccentric. He writes with knowledge of past critics and re- 
spect for critics to come. One wishes that these virtues had been 
supplemented by sufficient familiarity with modern depth psychol- 
ogy to enable him to bring its special kind of insights to bear on 
the more difficult writings. Like Poe and Melville, his dusky com- 
patriots in self-exploration, Hawthorne frequently created night 
pieces that remain impenetrable to the most wide-awake moral- 
aesthetic sensibility. Hawthorne’s “complexity,” which Mr. Fogle 
emphasizes, may run deeper than he suggests. Symbolic fusions of 
love and hate, desire and guilt, are not easily discussed as “‘oppo- 
sites” in firmly allegorical patterns. If the Hawthorne world is of- 
ten flecked with Light and Dark, it is sometimes under a settled 
twilight. 

These studies might have gained in cumulative effect if they had 


been originally conceived as sequences in a book rather than as 
separate essays. But taken as separate essays they are excellent ex- 
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positions of the manner and meanings of Hawthorne’s artistry. 
Readers receive a useful dividend in an appendix that gives an up- 
to-date listing of over fifty articles and books of Hawthorne criti- 
cism and interpretation, with brief comments on each. 


WALTER E. BEZANSON. 


Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of the American Tradition 
of Political Liberty. By Clinton Rossiter. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. 1953. Pp. x, 558. $7.50.) 


This is a big, a rich, and a useful book. Professor Rossiter has 
brought together from many sources a vast collection of materials 
to illuminate the idea of liberty as it developed in America from 
early colonial times to the outbreak of the Revolution. And he has 
written with enthusiasm and a pleasing grace. 

The book is organized in three principal sections. In the first 
Professor Rossiter supplies a valuable summary background of co- 
lonial history and conditions of life to show the kind of world in 
which his heroes lived, thought, and wrote. The second section 
consists of a series of biographical sketches of these heroes. The 
third sets forth the author’s notion of the philosophy of the Revo- 
lution. 

The heart of the book is in the biographies of Hooker, Williams, 
Wise, Mayhew, Richard Bland, and Franklin. These essays follow 
a set pattern—brief outline of biographical events; political, social, 
and religious philosophy; and summary evaluation. For the most 
part they follow the leads of standard sources, but frequently in- 
volve a fresh examination of original documents and records. To- 
gether they constitute a useful introduction to eighteenth-century 
American life and thought. The chapters on Bland and Mayhew 
are particularly welcome. 

Professor Rossiter has provided so valuable a handbook that it 
seems churlish to quarrel with him. But the fact is that he did not 
intend a handbook. He intended rather to lay out a thesis in the 
history of ideas—that the Whig philosophy of liberty developed in 
America much as it did in England, as represented by such 
spokesmen as he has singled out, came to full expression in Frank- 
lin, and underpinned a revolution in reverse, i.e., a revolution to 
conserve, not to innovate. In this undertaking Professor Rossiter, 
as it seems to this reviewer, signally fails to establish his case. Two 
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crucial points may be suggested. For the first, in the sketches of 
Hooker, Williams, Wise, and Mayhew, extravagant claims that 
these heroes were “democrats” and “pragmatists” are matched by 
flat assertions that they had little or no influence on later, Revolu- 
tionary times. In the absence of influence and continuity—and Ros- 
siter is certainly right in this regard—it is hard to see how he can 
suppose that he has described a “tradition.” A second point is the 
use of the term Whig. To translate a peculiarly English political 
term into the context of colonial America is a risky undertaking in 
any case, but to suggest that the Revolution was fought in the name 
of Whiggism is to distort the history of ideas so drastically that no 
place is left for radicals like Sam Adams, Jefferson, and Paine. 

Richard Bland is a good example of the trap Professor Rossiter 
sets for himself. Bland was an eminent colonial politician and an 
able leader in the Burgesses for many years. But when the Revo- 
lution was precipitated by the events of the early 1770's, the young- 
er Virginians, notably Jefferson himself, found it necessary to break 
cleanly with Bland’s conservative views. Thus a man like George 
Mason is far more representative of the growing tendency toward 
not only a break with the mother country but a genuine revolution- 
ary upheaval directed toward the establishment of new institu- 
tions and new ways of life. The Virginia Declaration of Rights and 
the Declaration of Independence were scarcely conservative docu- 
ments. 

The reader who demands precise use of language will frequent- 
ly find himself distressed by Professor Rossiter’s manipulations of 
such terms as democrat, pragmatist, utilitarian, rationalist, and re- 
publican. Thus on p. 246 he speaks of “this optimistic, rationalistic, 
pragmatic, and ultimately democratic belief ...,” and on pp. 294 
ff. he discusses Franklin in terms both of the pragmatism of Wil- 
liam James and of Bentham’s utilitarianism. Such writing—and 
these are typical passages—raises sharply a question of the extent 
to which literary license is compatible with precise scholarship. 

A more serious confusion of terms occurs in the frequent discus- 
sions of natural rights, natural law, and the social contract as ex- 
pounded by such men as Locke. Professor Rossiter repeatedly 
speaks of these ideas as resting on the belief that human nature is 
essentially good. On more than one occasion he suggests that dem- 
ocratic philosophy can rest on no other premise. Yet the great cen- 
tral thesis of Locke’s psychology—the thesis which allowed him and 
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his followers in England, as well as the American revolutionists, to 
place their faith in a logic of freedom—was precisely that the na- 
ture of man is neutral. The tabula rasa with which men were as- 
sumed to be born was capable of alternative patterns of growth. 
Thus the democratic republic becomes a “living option,” a genu- 
ine possibility. The deliberations of free citizens in committee or 
legislature turn on the compromise of differences and the choice of 
alternatives. The will of the majority is not the volonté générale. 
From “natural goodness,” as Rousseau postulated it, derive abso- 
lutism and tyranny; from a conception of human nature as neither 
naturally good nor bad but capable of choice derive British and 
American democracy. 

But despite such criticisms the fact remains that Professor Rossi- 
ter has told a great story and written an engrossing book. If he does 
not command the philosophical insight of Ralph Barton Perry’s 
Puritanism and Democracy, neither has he allowed redundancy 
and the sheer weight of ideas to obscure the living substance of his 


magnificent subject. 
gn J STUART GERRY BROWN. 


Sibley’s Harvard Graduates: Volume vil, Biographical Sketches of 
Those Who Attended Harvard College in the Classes 1726-1730. 


With Bibliographical and other Notes. By Clifford K. Shipton. 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1951. Pp. xii, 856. 
7.50.) 


The biographical sketches included in this volume comprise a 
more significant contribution to New England history, especially 
in its religious and political aspects, than those in almost any of 
the preceding installments of this useful series. The five Harvard 
classes of 1726 through 1730 contained a number of prospective 
ministers who were destined to play important parts, some on one 
side, some on the other, in the religious controversies which at- 
tended and followed the Great Awakening. The accounts of their 
careers contribute most usefully to an understanding of that up- 
heaval as it affected New England at the level of the local commu- 
nity and individual church. These five classes also included a num- 
ber of men who became active in politics and played major réles in 
public affairs, especially in Massachusetts and Connecticut, in the 
years leading up to the Revolution. Any volume which contains 
extended biographical sketches of Thomas Hutchinson, Jonathan 
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Trumbull, Jonathan Belcher, junior, and Peter Oliver could hard- 
ly fail to deal at length with the events and issues which led up to 
the disruption of the British colonial empire. As a sort of extra 
dividend the sketches of such other prominent New Englanders as 
Israel and William Williams, Josiah Quincy, Edmund Trow- 
bridge, and Richard Clarke add materially to the picture of eco- 
nomic and cultural development in the area during an important 
period. 

In any work of this sort, dealing as it does with the careers of 180 
different men, a few minor factual errors are almost bound to creep 
in, no matter how careful the compiler may be. In this instance 
those slips which the present reviewer has noticed or which have 
been pointed out by others appear to be most trivial in nature and 
not worth mentioning in any brief notice of the volume. Much more 
important is the general interpretation placed upon the personali- 
ties and lives of the leading figures. In this respect I can report en- 
thusiastic approval. Mr. Shipton has dealt fairly with the subjects 
of his sketches, however controversial their careers and actions. 
Each man receives just and understanding treatment as an individ- 
ual, whether he is an “Old Light” or a “New Light” minister, a 
Tory or a patriot governor. Wherever the author’s own sympathies 
may lie in respect to any of the issues of those days, he succeeds ad- 
mirably in presenting each figure in terms of that man’s own atti- 
tude and outlook. This fairness of treatment is one of the outstand- 


ing characteristics of the volume. 
5 LEONARD W. LABAREE. 


Geschichte der Amerikanischen Literatur. By Henry Liideke. 
(Bern: A. Francke Ag. Verlag. 1952. Pp. 655. 


American teachers of American Literature in Europe are usu- 
ally impressed by the European students’ knowledge of some of 
our recent writers but also by their relative ignorance of most of 
our literary history before 1900 or even 1920. Professor Liideke’s 
book should help to correct this situation, not only in Switzerland 
and Germany but in other countries in which German is easier 
than English for many students. His compact history should help 
to correct the commonly held notion that American literature be- 
gan at the end of the first World War and that our writers since 
then can be fully understood by a reader who is uninformed about 
the extent to which their work is related to earlier American writ- 
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ing. Professor Liideke’s book necessarily depends heavily for the 
most part on secondary sources but it contains a good deal of in- 
teresting comment and interpretation based on his careful reading 
of the most important original texts. There is little in the volume 
that will seem novel or striking to the American student, but there 
is much that will interest him as a revelation of the ways in which 
some European views of our literary achievement differ from our 
own. The space which this book assigns to various American au- 
thors gives a rough index of their relative importance in the eyes 
of Europe. More than one third of Professor Liideke’s pages are 
devoted to the twentieth century. George Bancroft gets as much 
space as Francis Parkman and more than Henry Adams. A few 
others are given fuller treatment than would be granted by most 
American literary historians in a book of this size; still others whom 
we might include do not appear at all. There is an excellent three- 
part index and a well-selected bibliography which is sure to be of 
great value to students in Europe and indeed may well prove en- 
lightening to many in this country who are prone to believe that 
the only worth-while writings on American literature have been 
written by the Americans or the English. 
KENNETH B. MurbDock. 


The Journal of Charlotte L. Forten. Edited by Ray Allen Billing- 
ton. (New York: The Dryden Press. 1953. Pp. 127. $5.00.) 


Charlotte Forten was a Negro girl reared amid wealth and re- 
finement in her father’s home in Philadelphia. The editor’s excel- 
lent introduction traces the history of the Forten family and de- 
scribes Charlotte’s career both before and after the writing of the 
Journal. Denied admission to the white schools of her native city, 
she received her early education from private tutors. When she 
reached the age of sixteen, her father decided to send her away to 
a school where the color of her skin would not be held against her 
and she could enjoy the companionship of her contemporaries. 
He selected Salem, Massachusetts, as friends lived there. 

The Journal covers the ten years from 1854 to 1864 and includes 
the months Charlotte spent in Salem and those at Port Royal, 
South Carolina, where she participated in a government project 
to educate freedmen who had remained after the advancing Union 
forces had caused the owners of the plantations to flee. Through- 
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out, she describes the friends she made, the books she read and the 
activities in which she engaged. Her comments are always dis- 
criminating. Although the burdens of her race often overwhelmed 
her, she records few incivilities as far as she was concerned. “A 
handsome girl, delicate, slender, and with a finely chiseled counte- 
nance which revealed in the lightness of the skin a trace of white 
blood among her ancestors,” she mingled with her Salem school- 
mates, and while she may have wished to know them more inti- 
mately, they accepted her without question. She visited and cor- 
responded with the Whittiers, the Garrisons and the Phillipses 
and attended antislavery bazaars in the company of Maria W. 
Chapman, Eliza Follen and Lydia M. Child. She read Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Browning, Dickens, Macaulay and the Atlantic 
Monthly, often using the library of the Baston Atheneum. 

Graduating from the Higginson Grammar School, she enrolled 
the next year in the Salem Normal School. After finishing this 
course she became a teacher in Salem, where she was very popular, 
her pupils often bringing her pretty bouquets. II] health frequent- 
ly intruded into her life, causing her to return to Philadelphia for 
periods of recuperation. During her stay in Port Royal, beginning 
in 1862, she set down the problems she faced in trying to educate 
the ignorant slaves and their children, the beauty of the landscape 
and the parties she attended. Returning to Philadelphia in 1864, 
she remained there until her marriage fourteen years later to Fran- 
cis Grimké, the son of the wealthy South Carolina planter James 
Grimké and his Negro slave Nancy Weston. 

Mr. Billington has painstakingly identified the many persons 
Charlotte mentions. However, the Miss Peabody who talked to her 
about Washington Allston is probably Elizabeth Peabody and not 
“apparently a Negro writer.” This reviewer disagrees slightly with 
the editor’s view of the significance of the diary. Its importance 
seems to me to lie less in its “racial consciousness” than in its reve- 
lation of the thoughts and activities of an intelligent, cultivated 
person whose skin happened to be black. While Charlotte often 
writes of the injustices to her people and of her desire to correct 
them, race consciousness does not dominate her pages. She wanted 
to excel to prove that a Negro could do so, but it is difficult to be- 
lieve that awareness of her color was the only spur to her active 
mind, nor can one presume that all her mental “conflicts” stemmed 
from the same source. Mr. Billington’s sketch of her life carries to 
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maturity the frail and sensitive spirit pictured in her Journal. 
Thanks are due him for bringing to light the diary of this young 
girl. Can it be that the vast numbers of the unlettered Negro race 
have completely obscured the occasional Charlotte Fortens and 
that many others lie hidden from the eyes of posterity? 


ELIZABETH BANCROFT SCHLESINGER. 


Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Lxvui (Octo- 
ber, 1944-May, 1947). Edited by Stewart Mitchell. (Boston: Pub- 
lished by the Society. 1952. Pp. xix, 563. $5.00.) 


Ranging in time from St. Paul to the present, the eighteen essays 
in this volume encompass the oceans and the continents, with spe- 
cial regard for France, Poland, Russia, England, and the United 
States. The last (including its colonial background) fares very well: 
fourteen of the papers are devoted to its history. The essays either 
treat important though heretofore neglected themes, or give new 
views of familiar subjects. The writing is generally on a high !evel 
and the editor has done his work with the utmost care. 

Several French th¥nkers, 1620-1650, are discussed by Edward M. 
Pickman. Rationalistic, skeptical, pragmatic, and French in spirit, 
the “Libertines” warred against intolerance and superstition, 
thereby preparing the way for the Enlightenment. 

Bibliographers will welcome Lawrence C. Wroth’s survey of 
pre-nineteenth century contributions by Americans to the art of 
navigation. Mr. Wroth describes charts, maps, manuals of seaman- 
ship, and sailing directions, indicates where copies are to be found, 
and identifies the authors. In a short paper, William D. Miller 
traces the origins of the sailor’s art of signalling by flags. Before 
1800 the French did most to develop this practice. 

The problem of the common law in the colonies is examined by 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Reviewing the theories of Story, Reinsch, and 
Goebel, and finding none of them to be completely satisfactory, 
Mr. Chafee makes suggestions for further study. Another legal pa- 
per, by E. Merrick Dodd, retraces the steps taken by Massachusetts 
before 1852 toward the granting of limited liability to shareholders 
of a manufacturing company. This development, in which the 
State was a pioneer, made possible the popularizing of investment 
and with it the growth of large corporations. 

Henry L. Seaver lays bare the soul-searching of the Puritans 
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with respect to the question: what length could be permitted to 
the hair on the head of a pious man, in order to avoid any sugges- 
tion of “Luxurious, Delicate, Faeminine Prolixity?” This fine point 
of morals did not perturb the Indians who occasionally captured 
New Englanders. The experiences of such captives are narrated 
vividly by R. W. G. Vail. Through contact with a frontier environ- 
ment, the colonists developed sturdy characters and a love of inde- 
pendence such as, Mr. Vail observes, “they did not bring with 
them from the easier living of their old homes across the sea.” 

Interpreting American history in terms of food, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger shows how it acted as a magnet to draw hither the hun- 
gry of many lands. A catholic people and a varied climate worked 
together to produce our diversified fare. The full dinner pail has 
been the best antidote to radical unrest. 

Three papers give extracts from personal writings. Augustus P. 
Loring, Jr., contributes a letter of 1812 in which George Peabody 
Gardner gave advice to his sons with respect to the pursuits of the 
mind that would assure individual growth conducive to success. 
Some samples from the caustic pen of Edmund Quincy, outspoken 
Abolitionist, are offered by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. An excerpt from 
the still unpublished “Diary” of Charles Francis Adams, selected 
by the late Henry Adams, Jr., describes a journey in 1844 as far 
west as Illinois. The minister-to-be did not find much out there 
that he could admire. His distaste for the West, then growing in 
political importance, may help to explain why his sons, Henry and 
Brooks, later felt estranged from the American scene. 

Political affairs are not ignored. Charles Warren reveals how the 
mis-dating, after 1804, of reprinted letters, written by John Adams 
on July 3, 1776, had the effect of playing down the adoption of the 
Lee Resolution on July 2, and of playing up the adoption of the 
Declaration. Among the outstanding essays is F. Lauriston Bul- 
lard’s “When Lincoln Ruled Alone’”’—the best analysis of moder- 
ate length of Lincoln’s policies and acts during the fateful weeks 
between March 4 and July 4, 1861. Writing in the manner of the 
familiar essayist, Stewart Mitchell lets Edgar Lee Masters’ Lincoln: 
the Man (1931) serve to evoke many forthright reflections on the 
events and issues of the Civil War, as well as on men, literature, 
and affairs. This essay is like dry land in a flood of uncritical eulogy 
of Lincoln. 

Claude M. Fuess contributes a readable tribute to Henry L. 
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Stimson, who—during the exciting maneuvers before the election 
of 1912—enjoyed the confidence of both Theodore Roosevelt and 
President Taft. 

After sketching Polish-Russian relations since early times, Rob- 
ert H. Lord points out that Britain and the United States submit- 
ted to Russia’s dictation of the present boundaries of Poland. How- 
ever, he excuses Franklin D. Roosevelt, noting that he was con- 
fronted by Britain’s acceptance of Russia’s demands. 

The section of the volume devoted to general papers ends with a 
plea by Arthur B. Darling for historical studies in a time of crisis. 


Curtis P. NETTELS. 


America Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. Edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Richard M. Dorson. (New York: Pantheon Books, 
Inc. 1953. Pp. xi, 347. $5.00.) 

The most obvious fact about.the American Revolution is that 
it secured political independence from Great Britain for colonial 
Americans. A less obvious fact is that for every man who engaged 
in the struggle, and for every woman who witnessed it, the war 
meant different things: for some it was excitement, for some it 
was hunger; for others it was a chance for power, and for still oth- 
ers it was oblivion. There were as many American Revolutions 
as there were participants and witnesses to the war itself. 

Using this norm as his guide, Professor Richard M. Dorson of 
Michigan State College, an editor of other unusual and interesting 
narratives, has produced an excellent selection of fourteen ac- 
counts of the American rebellion. Bottomed on much the same 
plan as his earlier America Begins, his present book is composed, 
as he suggests in his brief but incisive introduction, of the “high 
spots” in the bibliography of Revolutionary memoirs. 

Properly believing that the function of an editor is to introduce 
his subjects and then let them speak for themselves, Mr. Dorson 
has chosen to keep his editorializing to a minimum. In the inter- 
chapters and in the descriptive passages preceding each selection 
he orients the reader, then withdraws to allow the speakers to have 
their say. Where the original materials need alteration in order to 
conform to modern usage, the editor has taken the liberty to make 
the necessary changes. No one need protest such intelligent med- 
dling, since it does not in the least detract from the interest of the 
narratives. 
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Here, then, is a congeries of accounts concerning the separation 
from Britain. They are of all sorts, for the little girls, the old men, 
the vain, the weak, the educated, and the untutored—all have a 
brief chance to tell their tales. And since each person tells a dif- 
ferent story, readers can only come away from this book with an 
understanding more vivid than that to be gained from the more 
conventional accounts of what it meant to be present when a na- 
tion came to life. 

For the charming Sally Wister, all of a quivering sweet sixteen 
when British officers and soldiers politely descended upon her fam- 
ily outside Philadelphia in the fall of 1777, the war was a series of 
delicious tremors. Secretly she fell in love with all of the officers 
in turn. As for the rank and file, she was wise beyond her years 
when she noted that they “eat like other men, talk like them, and 
behave themselves with elegance; so I will not be afraid of them, 
that I won't.” For the British-born Loyalist, Nicholas Cresswell— 
a kind of Boswell abroad—the war was alarums and excursions 
combined with drinking bouts and debauchery. One is not sur- 
prised to rediscover in his account (his Journal was first brought 
out some thirty years ago) that New York has not changed much 
over the years. As Cresswell put it, “If any author had an inclina- 
tion to write a treatise upon stinks and ill smells, he never would 
meet with more subject matter than in New York.” In much the 
same fashion, Israel Potter, an escaped prisoner in England dur- 
ing the war and an indigent resident there after it, belabored Lon- 
don and its shortcomings. Ethan Allen has his say about his ad- 
ventures, and, in no less majestic a manner, so does the home- 
grown spy, James Moody of New Jersey. For Dr. Albigence Waldo 
of Connecticut, this war was what Sherman was later to say all 
wars were. Waldo’s comment prior to Valley Forge—“Sunset. We 
were ordered to march across the river. It snows—I’m sick—eat 
nothing—no whiskey—no forage—Lord—Lord—Lord”’—sets the tone 
for the rest of his grumpy memoir. 

Whether these and the other selections in America Rebels are 
true in every respect is debatable. But the debate is beside the 
point, it seems to me. Some were contemporary with the events 
they describe, others were written (as many of John Adams’ retro- 
spective letters in his old age were also written) when men who saw 
their wartime efforts flower into a new nationalism attempted to 
recapture a glorious past. Many, like the second President, found 
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their sense of history urging them into print; others, unlike him, 
came forward in the hope of replenishing pocketbooks which their 
treatment by a diffident government had flattened. But all of those 
who stated their accounts still have something compelling to say, 
different for each, and that fact is perhaps the greatest merit of Mr. 
Dorson’s latest book. 

The publishers have given America Rebels an interesting for- 
mat and a legible type. They have, as well, indulged in the luxury 
of nineteen pages of illustrations, appropriately placed throughout 
the volume. Although they might better have employed the blank 
pages at the end for the purposes of an index, that oversight is not 
too grievous. Many readers, including those who are members of 
the American History Publication Society (of which America Re- 
bels was the August selection), will probably be too engrossed in its 


contents to notice the omission. 
MALCOLM FREIBERG. 


Camping in the New England Mountains. Drawings, text, and 
hand lettering by Charles D. Hubbard. (Manchester, Maine: 
Falmouth Publishing House. 1952. Pp. 109. $2.95.) 


This delightful book is not a factual guide to camping in the 
New England mountains, as the title might suggest, though it does 
contain many practical suggestions for the organization, equip- 
ment, and conduct of such trips. Rather, it is a distillation of the 
late Charles Hubbard's experiences over a long period of years of 
happy association with the hills and mountains, the rivers and 
lakes, and the coastline of New England. This ground has been 
well tilled by many another writer and some of what he says is an 
echo of his predecessors. But his descriptions of camp and trail 
have a lingering, nostalgic quality like the afterglow of a sunset 
which communicates their beauty and their haunting charm to 
the reader, whether or not he is familiar with the scenes. 

In his opening chapter the author emphasizes the truth that we 
are so prone to overlook in our quest for more spectacular scenes— 
that in the more thinly settled areas of New England, along the 
back roads, in the hills and woods, the pastures and fields, there is 
much of beauty to be found. The succeeding chapter titles of the 
Great Gulf, Tumbledown Mountain, the Kennebec River, Chim- 
ney Pond and Ktaadn are too restrictive, for within their compass 
is presented material ranging from the coast of Maine to the moun- 
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tains of Vermont, but dealing generously with the mountains of 
New Hampshire. 

Scattered through the book are such passages as these. “There is 
only one way to know mountains. You must pack your knapsack 
and take your way up a trail. You will never know a mountain un- 
til you have tramped over its gigantic shoulder, have held your 
course up through its holy forests and then through scrub to alti- 
tudes above timber where there is extended before your gaze a new 
heaven and a new earth.” And “Of all the voices of the mountain, 
I best like to recall that still small voice of the bald peak far above 
timber, where the world-sounds have all ceased and silence reigns 
save for the infinitely gentle voice of the breeze wandering through 
the thin grass between the rocks.” These quotations, and many 
more like them, exemplify Mr. Hubbard’s devotion to the simple 
life of camp and trail. Most climbers have experienced in some de- 
gree the emotions he describes, but few of us have his gift of ex- 
pressing them so adequately. Of him it may be truly said: 


His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Those who know the joy of climbing mountains will endorse 
wholeheartedly the author’s statement: “When actual trips are 
not among the possibilities I spend perfectly delectable hours with 
a sheet of the United States Geological Survey map. My pulse 
quickens in direct proportion to the proximity of the contour 
lines.” 

The hand lettering is a bit difficult to scan at first, but the read- 
er soon adjusts to this, and the illustrations from the author’s own 
drawings are charming and delightful accessories to the text. This 
is a book to linger over luxuriously before an open fire while one 
dreams of past experiences and looks forward hopefully to those of 


the future. : 
LeRoy DuDLEY Cross. 


Slave Mutiny. The Revolt on the Schooner Amistad. By William 
A. Owens. (New York: The John Day Co. 1953. Pp. viii, 312. 
$4.00.) 

In rescuing from obscurity a dramatic and significant incident 
in American history, Mr. Owens has produced a book of unusual 
interest. 
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The “Amistad Case” is probably unfamiliar to the general read- 
er who has missed the skeleton account in Webster’s Unabridged. 
Yet, extending over three years (1839-1842), it was famous in its 
day, stirring up almost as much emotion as the better-known Dred 
Scott case. The Republic, already running a temperature from the 
sickness of slavery in her veins, was highly sensitive to a Negro 
saga of the seas with a wildly exotic flavor of mutiny, murder and 
alleged piracy. There can be little doubt that the passions roused 
by the Amistad incident contributed to the ferment that soon 
boiled over in the Civil War. 

A cargo of Negroes had been shipped from Africa to the slave 
market of Havana. There fifty-four were purchased by two Span- 
iards, Montes and Ruiz, who put them aboard the schooner Ami- 
stad for transportation to another Cuban port. Before this port 
was reached, however, the slaves, under the. leadership of the Ne- 
gro Cinqué, mutinied, seized the vessel and murdered crew and 
captain, sparing the two Spaniards to navigate Amistad back to 
Africa. Montes, under Cinqué’s eye, steered east by day, but by 
night northwest, hoping to make land on the coast of a southern 
state. Thus zigzagging, at the end of two months Amistad lay off 
the eastern tip of Long Island. There the mutineers made contact 
with two residents, but were at once seized by officers of the U. S. 
brig Washington and taken to New Haven, where conflicting 
claims of ownership and salvage were to be settled in court. 

So began the litigation over claim and counterclaim. In these 
hearings the Negroes figured as property, not as men, to the claim- 
ants. Montes and Ruiz now appealed to the Spanish Government, 
which, nothing loath, entered the fray to work at the highest lev- 
els against the humanitarian efforts of the devoted men, led by 
Lewis Tappan and Roger Sherman Baldwin, who had assumed the 
defense of the helpless and bewildered Africans. 

True, the Negroes were fed, clothed and duly proselytized; but 
they were imprisoned and maltreated by their jailers, for whose 
private benefit they were forced to labor. In their ignorance even 
of the language, they understood nothing of their situation, which 
indeed was far from clear to anyone. And they fully expected to be 
hanged sooner or later. All this they bore patiently, even Cinque, 
son of a chief and himself a born leader, as can be read in his 
proud, sad face and regal bearing. 

Mr. Owens depicts movingly the self-sacrificing courage of the 
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defenders of the Negroes and the incredible shabbiness exhibited 
by their antagonists, whose chief infamy was the subservience of 
highest government officials, including the President himself, to 
the arrogant demands of the Spanish Government, and to their 
own personal ambitions—an election was approaching and South- 
ern votes were needed. Opposed to this shoddy crew were incor- 
ruptible men without fear and without reproach, emerging from 
private life at the call of justice to bear the whole burden of or- 
ganizing the defense. And a heavy load it was: we of today find it 
hard to realize the strength and extent of pro-slavery sentiment in 
New England at that time, but the Abolitionists knew it all too 
well, subjected as they were to mob violence, furious verbal abuse, 
and denial of their right to assemble in protest against injustice. 

When it became evident that the President intended to override 
the District Court’s decision by delivering Amistad and her human 
freight to Spanish jurisdiction, Tappan and Baldwin almost in de- 
spair turned to the one man they deemed capable of wrestling with 
the highest officers of a corrupt government—ex-President John 
Quincy Adams. 

Adams, aged seventy-three and in feeble health, could hardly be 
expected to undertake so onerous an addition to his Congressional 


obligations. Yet so strong was his sense of justice and duty and so 
persuasive were Tappan’s arguments that almost without hesita- 
tion he consented to argue the Amistad case before the Supreme 
Court. 


It was a severe ordeal for him; up to the moment of his first ad- 
dress to the court he was so tortured by anxiety about his physical 
staying power that he entered court with his arguments only sketch- 
ily prepared. But once on his feet he was superb: hear him— 

“Secondly, I derive consolation from the thought that this Court 
is a Court of JUSTICE. And in saying so very trivial a thing, I 
should not on any other occasion perhaps be warranted in asking 
the Court to consider what Justice is. Justice, as defined in the In- 
stitutes of Justinian, nearly 2000 years ago, and as it is understood 
by all who understand human rights is the constant and perpetual 
will to secure to every one HISOWN RIGHT.” Well roared, Lion! 

Then: “He charged the Executive of having, in all proceedings 
regarding the case, substituted for Justice, Sympathy—Sympathy 
for the Spaniards, Antipathy for the Africans, Sympathy with the 
white, Antipathy to the black. He reminded his hearers that the 
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same spirit of sympathy and antipathy had pervaded nearly the 
whole nation.” 

Adams spoke for four hours, marshalling his arguments almost 
impromptu. His second address, four days later, was equally long. 
Toward its end— 

“He suddenly realized that ... he was a tired old man. He had 
neither strength nor will to take the time of the court a third day. 
What energy he had must be spent quickly. 

“Abruptly he changed from arguments that had grown flat from 
too frequent repetition and lowered his voice for a personal plea 
—a plea that soon turned into the valedictory of an old man who 
had fought a good fight.” 

And had conquered: 

“Only a small group of people waited in the Court Room when 
Justice Story read the opinion. His voice was low, his words mem- 
orable in the story of human justice. It affirmed the decision of the 
District and Circuit Courts, except in regard to the Africans. It re- 
versed the decision placing them at the disposal of the President 
of the United States to be sent to Africa, declaring them immedi- 
ately free, and directed the Circuit Court to order them discharged 
at once from the custody of the United States Marshal.” 


This was the high point of the drama. The rest of the tale is, 
alas, something of an anticlimax. After their return to Africa, in 
spite of efforts to keep them together as a Christian nucleus, one 
by one they slipped away into the forests, reverting to a primitive 
existence. 


Yet the battle over their fate was not in vain; fought and won, 
it had become a milestone on man’s long road toward moral ma- 
turity. They had gained their rights although they were incompe- 
tent to profit from them. That was not entirely their fault—one can 
indeed understand their deliberate rejection of the civilization 
they had encountered. 

Few romances can match the dramatic impact of Mr. Owens’ 
narrative. No telling point escapes him. Yet one feels that he wish- 
es even more to stress the ethical point: the fundamental right of 
man to be free. His Leitmotif, that man is not a chattel, pervades 
the book; all the events of the story turn on the axis of that verity. 

“And who is set over them as shepherd and master of their 
host?” 

“They are called the slaves and vassals of no man.” 
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From Aeschylus onward, through the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, through Cinqué’s cry in court, “Give us free!” to the defi- 
ant demands and desperate deeds of today, oppressed men have 
ever demanded freedom. Mr. Owens with his deep sympathy for 
and understanding of the underprivileged and his implied con- 
viction that there will always be brave spirits to confront and beat 
down evil may well fortify those whose spines tend to sag with dis- 
couragement while contemplating the slavery and threats of slav- 
ery that still afflict the world. 

MARIAN STOLL. 


Israel Thorndike, Federalist Financier. By J. D. Forbes. (New 
York: Published for the Beverly Historical Society by The Ex- 
position Press. Pp. 160, front. $3.50.) 


If Mr. Forbes sought to choose a biographical subject typical of 
a neglected aspect of a crucial period, he could not have done bet- 
ter than to select Israel Thorndike. Many volumes have been de- 
voted to the statesmen and ministers of Revolutionary and Feder- 
alist New England, but very few to the vast majority of men who 
made their living by trade and business. 

Thorndike was far from typical, but this study of his life casts 
light on his age nonetheless. Born poor, early fatherless, he be- 
came a millionaire, a socially conscious aristocrat and a lavish host 
to Lafayette and President Monroe. He began business in his na- 
tive Beverly when it was but a fishing village, and saw it become an 
important center for international trade. When it declined, he 
moved to Boston, and when the commerce of that town also de- 
clined, he turned to manufacturing so effectively that he acquired 
the reputation of being the father of the industrial revolution in 
New England. The diversity of his interests is amazing. As a young 
man he gingerly touched the West Indies slave trade. As a capital- 
ist he became involved in banking, insurance, and railroads. 

Those who are aware of the frequency with which Thorndike’s 
bookplate appears in the American sections of the Harvard library 
will be greatly disappointed in the small amount of evidence which 
Mr. Forbes has been able to turn up concerning Thorndike’s in- 
tellectual life. Surely the Ebeling collection which Thorndike gave 
to Harvard in 1818 was not the white blackbird which it appears 
to be. 
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Indeed, Mr. Forbes does not at all succeed in bringing Thorn- 
dike to life. This is not because of whitewash, for some of the au- 
thor’s comments on his subject will make even a hardened descend- 
ant gasp. Nor is the failure to quicken Thorndike due to lack of 
research, for Mr. Forbes has delved very deeply and gone far afield 
in search of manuscripts. The fact that his own career as a scholar 
has not been concentrated on New England history has led him in- 
to some contradictions and slight errors, but they occur in the back- 
ground material and do not affect his picture of Thorndike. His 
inconsistency in the use of italics for the titles of manuscript col- 
lections will cause librarians some trouble. The publisher should 
be damned for the failure to provide an index of any kind. The 
topical arrangement offered as a substitute is one reason why the 
biography fails to jell. But, although it is not literature, it is good, 
serviceable history. 

CLIFFORD K. SHIPTON. 


The Embattled Farmers: A Massachusetts Countryside in the 
American Revolution. By Lee Nathaniel Newcomer. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press. 1953. Pp. 274. $3.50.) 


Mr. Newcomer’s book is an account of the three western and 
central counties of Massachusetts in the Revolutionary period. 
-What was it that brought into the Patriot camp the farmers of 
Hampshire, Berkshire and Worcester, these men whose conserva- 
tism and innate suspicion of Boston were proverbial? What contri- 
bution did they make to the Revolutionary movement, and to the 
War? And, conversely, what effect did these events have on life in 
this area? These, roughly, are the questions the book seeks to an- 
swer, and on the whole it succeeds. 

The author’s diligence in research merits the highest praise. He 
has read a great deal—contemporary newspapers, records, and di- 
aries as well as secondary works—and has turned up many good 
things to support or to illustrate his arguments. Unfortunately his 
style, though adequate, rarely rises above flat statement; it is un- 
likely to attract those who are not already interested in the subject. 
Therefore, it is a pity that in apparent hopes of gaining such read- 
ers he should have made concessions in their direction which lessen 
the value of his book for those who will make up its actual audi- 
ence. 
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His brief account of the committees of correspondence, for, ex- 
ample, is sound enough, and would be quite sufficient in a work of 
wider scope. But in a monograph which is based on original re- 
. search and which deals with an area where the propaganda efforts 
of the committees were of the first importance, we expect a more 
detailed analysis and more quotations from the letters than are 
here provided. 

But while deficiencies of this sort may occasionally disappoint 
the serious reader, he is sute to be constantly irritated by the con- 
cession to popularity (or economy) which caused the notes to be 
relegated to the back of the book. Conscientious is too weak a word 
to describe the person who, in reading the 165, pages of text, will 
turn back to every one of the 412 notes. Their thoroughness and 
the fact that they often contain additional material of interest and 
value make it all the more regrettable that they were not placed 
where they belong, at the foot of the page. 

Almost every reader will also regret the omission of a map. In 
the first place, the political geography of western Massachusetts 
has changed since Revolutionary times: Greenfield, for example, 
then in Hampshire County, is today the county seat of Franklin. 
Secondly, some of the towns which are mentioned frequently in 
the text are now quite unknown to fame and can be located only 
with difficulty on a modern map. 

Mr. Newcomer’s broad conclusions agree generally with those of 
other modern scholars; his only basic difference is with those whom 
he accuses of exaggerating the social and political effects of the 
Tory emigration. But his real contribution lies not so much in his 
conclusions as in the original material which he has brought for- 
ward to support them. Had there been more of this, more closely 
examined, his book would have been more valuable; even so, it 
will be found useful, especially as a reference work, by students 
either of the Revolution or of New England local history. 


‘THoMAs W. Perry. 
Masterpieces of Furniture in Photographs and Measured Draw- 


ings. By Verna Cook Salomonsky. (New York: Dover Publica- 
tions, Inc. 1953. 100 plates accompanying text. $6.00.) 


This is a new edition of a book which appeared in 1931 under 
the title Masterpieces of Furniture Design. It is a valuable reference 
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work which illustrates by means of photographs and measured 
drawings 101 various examples of European and American furni- 
ture. The pieces are well selected as to type; the objects pictured 
are of consistent quality, and are clearly chosen to express national 
and period stylistic character, yet have the distinction to retain 
their own individuality. Though there is an emphasis on English 
pieces, the scope of the book is broad, ranging from Italian six- 
teenth-century furniture to that of the nineteenth century in 
America, chosen largely from the collections of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and the Mu- 
seum of the Rhode Island School of Design, with a few from the 
Essex Institute in Salem. 

The book has been distinctly improved by the elimination of 
the extra title sheets before each plate which made the earlier edi- 
tion so bulky; margins have been reduced, and certain rearrange- 
ments of photographs and drawings have been made, all resulting 
in a volume at once more attractive and easier to handle. Further- 
more, a bibliography of books containing measured drawings, com- 
piled by Adolph Placzek of the Columbia Library of Architecture, 
adds a useful reference tool. 

Unfortunately, however, though the book is ‘‘a new and im- 
proved edition,” which is certainly true as far as format is con- 
cerned, its text remains unchanged and thus does not reflect any 
of the important contributions to the subject made during the last 
twenty-two years. Since these would be limited almost entirely to 
American arts, this fault is minimized somewhat. In 1931 the text 
was up to date in almost every particular, but since then great 
strides have been made and a number of significant publications 
have appeared which considerably clarify this field. At the time of 
the earlier edition, Fiske Kimball had already recognized the Amer- 
ican provenance of the bow-front commode (Plate No. 75), though 
he attributed it to Samuel McIntire rather than to John Seymour 
of Boston, who is now generally recognized as its author. Since we 
have the bill, dated 1809, issued by Thomas Seymour and contain- 
ing an item for painting the still life of shells at its top by J. S. Pen- 
niman, there is no question whatsoever but that the piece is a 
product of the Seymour shop, and a most outstanding one. 

Also the block-front secretary (Plate No. 87) is clearly a Rhode 
Island piece as is pointed out in the text, but the triple division 
with alternating convex and concave panels and shells, which is the 
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great contribution of the Goddard-Townsend shop in Newport, 
and thus the distinctive factor of the design, is not even mentioned. 
And to note one other item, the dressing-glass (Plate No. 98), listed 
as English, is clearly in the style of Samuel McIntire of Salem, and 
has been published and recognized as such for some time. When so 
little change would have been necessary properly to identify these 
key pieces as significant examples of American style, especially 
since the facts are common knowledge of students and specialists 
in the field, it seems unfortunate that no attempt whatsoever was 
made to do so. However, in all other particulars the book still re- 
tains its usefulness and in this new, more attractive edition should 
be a valuable reference work for all interested in design and crafts- 
manship as displayed in “the Art and Mystery of Joinery.” 


RICHARD B. K. MCLANATHAN. 


Portraits and Miniatures by Charles Willson Peale. By Charles 
Coleman Sellers. Issued as Volume 42, Part I, of the Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society he!d at Philadelphia 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge. (Philadelphia: 1952. Pp. 369. 
451 plates. $5.00.) 


This admirable commentary and catalogue culminates several 
volumes about Peale written or edited by Mr. Sellers. Though the 
author protests that his research is made easy by the fact that Peale 
recorded so much about himself, the volume is a very thorough 
study, embodying much research. The catalogue of 1046 items in- 
cludes in each case the biography of the sitter, the date, the circum- 
stances of execution, the history of the painting, and its present 
provenance where known. 

The author precedes the catalogue by a perceptive and succinct 
commentary on Peale’s treatment of his subject matter, the artists 
and schools which influenced him, and his technical procedure. 
The disturbing monotony and oversweetness of much of Peale’s 
work is explained by the concept of the fashionable pose and by 
the tendency towards a genteel sentimentality on the part of the 
artist. Though some of the early works have a primitive strength 
of design and of drawing, Peale was soon overwhelmed by a re- 
finement which he never mastered. He achieved neither the linear 
sureness of a Copley, nor the suave elegance of a Stuart. Occasion- 
ally, as in George Fox and Rachel Weeping, he even succumbed to 
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a theatrical and baroque emotionalism most unbecoming in an 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant. 

But when Peale resisted the prompting of fashion and sentiment, 
he painted with a forthright and competent realism reflecting that 
scientific facet of his personality which found expression in his fa- 
mous Museum and in such activities as the exhumation of the dino- 
saur. Besides his paintings dealing with these subjects, the sincere 
and well-observed portrait of his brother, James, “reading by an 
argand lamp,” painted in 1822, is a case in point. Another more 
famous example of the artist’s realism, the Staircase Group, paint- 
ed in 1795, was so successful a trompe l’oeil that Washington, on a 
visit to the artist’s studio, is said to have bowed politely to the 
painter’s sons depicted on the canvas. 

The matter-of-factness and attention to detail of these pictures 
may be less attractive than the work of some of his more imagina- 
tive contemporaries, but such honest and unpretentious qualities 
relate Peale to that realistic American tradition magnificently ex- 
emplified in its early phase by John Singleton Copley. 

The book is nicely designed and printed and well arranged for 
efficient reference. The portraits are listed alphabetically and 
chronologically, and the owners by institution or private collec- 
tion. There is also a thorough bibliography. 


SAMUEL M. GREEN. 
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The Pragmatic Philosophy of C. S. Peirce. By Manley Thompson. 
(Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1953. Pp. xvii, 318. 
$5-75- 

Although this study is primarily for professional philosophers, 
it deserves notice as the fourth major attempt to expound the difh- 
cult system of the “highly emotional, vain, snobbish, morose, quar- 
relsome, intellectually arrogant” genius Charles Sanders Peirce. 
Since the publication of the six volumes of his Collected Papers by 
Hartshorne and Weiss (1931-1935), there have been books by Justus 
Buchler (1939), James Feibleman (1946), and Thomas A. Goudge 
(1950), as well as a broad survey of Evolution and the Founders of 
Pragmatism by Philip P. Wiener (1949) and a handy Pelican series 
volume, Peirce and Pragmatism, by W. B. Gallie (1952). In 1946 a 
Charles S. Peirce Society was formed to further “knowledge of, and 
interest in, the works of Peirce.” 

Some of the reasons why Peirce seems to possess something of 
the same fascination for students of American philosophy which 
Melville has for students of American literature are exhibited in 
the present book. William James’s pragmatism excites little inter- 
est these days, except as (following the famous dictum of R. B. Per- 
ry) it is regarded as the product of “‘James’s misunderstanding of 
Peirce.”’ A whole host of scholars, it would seem, are determined to 
understand what James misunderstood. What they find is a huge 
mass of tensions and equivocations (in the name of clarity) which 
seem alternately to justify scientific naturalism, modern symbolic 
logic, and analogies stretched to include ethics. “Peirce,” says Man- 
ley Thompson, “avoided both extremes in his pragmatism’; and 
he still, it seems, is able to keep his would-be final expositors guess- 
ing. H 

AROLD A. LARRABEE. 
Columbia University. 


History of American Psychology. By A. A. Roback. (New York: Li- 
brary Publishers. 1952. Pp. xiv, 426. $6.00.) 


Dr. Roback has provided us with the first book length attempt to 
treat the development of psychology in America independently of 
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its European origins and contemporary influences. The volume, 
written in a highly personal and, at times, informal vein, is heavily 
laden with the names of both well-known and obscure psycholo- 
gists. Prominent among these are the distinguished psychologists, 
beginning with William James, E. B. Holt, and G. Stanley Hall, 
who have graced New England colleges and whose professional 
contributions have had such a determinant influence upon the 
present state of psychology. Volumes such as this serve a useful 
function in presenting perspectives that can be compared and 
contrasted with the views of E. G. Boring whose writings have 
shaped the historical perspectives of countless graduate students 


and colleagues. 
= GARDNER LINDZEY. 


Harvard University. 


The Pine Tree Coinage of Massachusetts. By Sydney P. Noe. Nu- 
mismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 125. (New York: The 
American Numismatic Society. 1952. 48 pp. + 11 pp. of plates.) 
“Three hundred years ago on the 11th of June 1652, a coinage 

for the Massachusetts Bay Colony was authorized in Boston. The 

coins which were struck under this authorization have since come 
to be known generally and collectively as Pine Tree Shillings al- 
though all the trees were not Pine and all of the coins were not 
shillings.” So begins this excellent little monograph, which tells all 
that is known, or likely to be known, about the famous seventeenth- 
century coinage of Massachusetts Bay. All except the treeless “NE” 
shilling, with which this coinage started, bear the date 1652, but 

Mr. Noe believes that John Hull continued to mint them into the 

year 1682. All the variations (oak and willow), denominations (shil- 

ling, sixpence and threepence) and later counterfeits are described, 
and there are fascinating chapters on witch pieces and hoards. 


— \ S. E. Morison. 
Harvard University. 


How Human Rights Got Into The Constitution. By Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr. (Boston: Boston University Press. 1952. Pp. ix, 81. 
$2.50.) 


In the three lectures which he delivered at Boston University in 
November, 1951, as the Gaspar G. Bacon Lectures on the Consti- 
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tution of the United States, Professor Zechariah Chafee, Jr., has 
attempted to determine the relationship of the human rights pro- 
visions-in the Constitution to their legal, political, and historical 
background. To this end, the eminent scholar from Harvard Uni- 
versity has reanalyzed the meaning and origins of human liberties 
in the light of the documents and experiences manifested at the 
time these legal safeguards were written. His lectures are not judg- 
ments either for or against the doctrine of the free individual, but 
purely expository examinations and clinical explanations of those 
underlying fundamentals in the governments of both America and 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which gave 
“the Blessings of Liberty” their power and influence in the minds 
of the framers of the Constitution. Professor Chafee’s carefully de- 
veloped survey offers a rich and authoritative perspective to cur- 
rent constitutional issues. 
Haro_p M. HELFMAN. 

Baltimore, Maryland. 


Cambridge Glass, 1818 to 1888, The Story of the New England 
Glass Company. By Lura Woodside Watkins. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co. 1953. Pp. xxi, 199. $4.00.) First printed in 1930 


by Marshall Jones Co. 


In this reprint of Mrs. Watkins’ thoroughgoing account of the 
New England Glass Company, the combination of scholarship and 
lively social history which have recommended Mrs. Watkins’ sub- 
sequent books appears here in this first of her studies. 

The book deals with the history of the factory at Lechmere 
Point, the materials and characteristics of the wares, and a survey 
of the products of the factory, including paperweights, lamps and 
colored ornaments, in pressed, molded, engraved and cut glass. The 
author also discusses such matters as the agents and agencies which 
sold the glass, and other glass factories in Cambridge. 

Cambridge Glass is more attractively designed and the illustra- 
tions much better than in her most recent book on New England 
pottery. 

SAMUEL M. GREEN. 
Wesleyan University. 
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The Journal of George Fox. A revised Edition edited by John L. 
Nickalls, with an epilogue by Henry J. Cadbury and an intro- 
duction by Geoffrey F. Nuttall. (New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1952. Pp. i, 789. $4.50.) 


The name of George Fox had an evil sound in the ears of New 
England Puritans. But, in spite of their best efforts, his Society of 
Friends endured, and today his Journal is now a recognized clas- 
sic of English religious literature. Most of it has little to do with 
America but it does record how in England he protested with some 
effect against the brutal treatment accorded the Society of Friends 
in Boston and how, when he visited the colonies in 1672-1673, he 
ventured into the domain of the Puritan “Men-Eaters” of New 
England. He was well received by the Quakers in Rhode Island 
and, surprisingly, managed to have “two peaceable meetings” in 
Boston. 

This edition of the Journal contains all the autobiographical 
narratives known to have been written by Fox. Accurately de- 
scribed by its publisher as: “A full text in one volume, restored 
and edited from the sources, and sufficiently modernized to appeal 
to the general reader,” it is not only the most convenient volume 
in which to read Fox’s various records of his experiences but also 


the only edition of them which prints in full from the original 
manuscripts his diaries of his American journey. 
KENNETH B. Murbock. 


Harvard University. 
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